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Events of the Gcek. 





A RECKLESs hand has thrown a flaming torch into 
the war and the politics of the war. The unity of the 
nation has been destroyed at an hour when union is 
essential ; and it is the instant business of our statesmen 
to restore it, and to face the enemy with the most 
powerful, the most honest, the most instructed combina- 
tion that can be brought together. All parties—the 
Liberals, the Tories, the Labor men—must contribute 
their finest material to it. Mr. Asquith is its obvious 
head. The call is for him; and he is bound to answer it. 
The country required of the present Prime Minister a 
well-considered answer to the German menace, which 
every man worth his salt is for resisting to the death. 
Instead he has contrived a patchwork which so far as its 
British side is concerned offers our armies a mockery of 
strength; and on ite Irish side is a promise of civil 
war. Irish conscription—introduced without one word 
addressed to a representative Irishman—cannot be 
carried out, save at a cost which more than neutralizes 
any possible gain. It is therefore worthless. The whole 
Liberal Press, London and provincial, is hostile to it, 
and Mr. Asquith has plainly stated his belief in its folly 
and impracticability. After his speech on the second 
reading, the country will assume hjs readiness to take 
charge of its destinies, and will give him every force of 
protection that he wants. 


* * * 


THE decision to apply conscription to Ireland was 
revealed only to the Northcliffe Press. In its method 
the scheme is a complete negation of the doctrine of 
government by consent, which is not only the stand-by 
of our governing system, but the basis of our quarrel 
with Germany. It turns out that (1) no member of the 
Irish party was even consulted; (2) that the Catholic 
Church was hostile—three of the Bishops most friendly 
to our cause issuing a solemn warning against it ; (3) that 
the Irish Convention had voted against it, in Committee, 
by a unanimous agreement, though Mr. George was 
ignorant of its finding. Ireland, in a word, was treated 
with the exact reverse of the process by which Mr. 
Asquith procured British consent to British conscription. 
Its enforcement is to be by Order in Council, and no 
tribunals can, of course, be set up. The announcement 








in the House of Commons instantly united in opposition 
the three sections of the Irish Parliamentary Party, 
including that of Mr. Healy, one of the strongest 
supporters of the war in Parliament, while Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor cabled from America a message that it was an 
‘‘ insane blunder ’’ calculated to,do the utmost damage 
to the Allied cause there. Its’ enforcement is to be 
independent of the defeat or the passing of the limited 
scheme of Home Rule of which the Convention is in 
some sense the parent, and which (when he knows it) 
Mr. George is to foster. 


% * * 


Its reception in the House of Commons varied from 
coldness, which was the prevailing Conservative mood, 
to aversion, the Liberal attitude, and violent hostility, 
on the part of the Irishmen. Mr. Dillon, Mr. William 
O’Brien, and Mr. Healy were equally uncompromising. 
But the critical line was taken by Mr. Asquith. On the 
introduction, he limited himself to a warning note. But 
on the Second Reading he declared the complete impolicy 
of the Prime Minister’s course. The reason which 
had induced him to exclude Ireland (i.e., the impossi- 
bility of attaining “general consent’’) was, he 
insisted, stronger than ever. Our political system 
was built on freedom; and though the Irish 
were wrong to refuse forced service, we must take 
that system as it stood. The violation of it, in such an 
hour, was “an act of terrible short-sightedness.’’ That 
is a conclusive condemnation. This grave cou.sel was 
enforced by his abstinence, with most of his colleagues, 
from the Division Lobby. The introduction of the Bill 
as a whole was carried by 299 votes to 80; the second 
reading by 323 votes to 100. The importance of Mr. 
Asquith’s attitude is measured by Mr. Law’s declaration 
that, though the Government might soften the severity 
of their inroad on British industry, they would stand or 
fall by the fate of Irish conscription. 


* * * 


Tar new Military Service Bill is almost over- 
shadowed before it comes into force by the withdrawal 
by the Minister of National Service of exemptions wholly 
or partly on occupational grounds of men of Grades 1 
and 2. This drastic order most clearly shows what a 
light and superficial view the Government takes of the 
country’s staying power. For the crisis of the German 
attempt to secure a decision this year will be over before 
any of these men are fit to take the field. Indeed, this 
criticism is fundamental to the whole of the proposals, 
which will dangerously affect our financial position not 
only by depleting certain trades and occupations of their 
necessary quota of fit men, but also by transferring from 
the position of payers into the Exchequer a considerable 
part of the class which paid most into the condition of 
charges upon the Exchequer. The Administrative pro- 
posals also include the “ combing-out’’ of munition 
workers, miners, and of the Civil Service. The first 
seems not entirely unreasonable in view of the large 
present reserves and the shortage of steel. The with- 
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drawal from the Civil Service of fit men under the age 
of twenty-five is far too modest. But in touching the 
mining industry, we must realize that we touch the iron 
industry, and with that shipbuilding. No mere phrases 
about ships will change the facts, and to tamper indirectly 
with shipbuilding to give two or three divisions of men 
six months hence is mere suicide. We lose in man-power 
far more than we gain. 


* * * 


Srm1Larty the “ combing out ’’ of transport workers 
should be most carefully considered. Transport is a 
factor of food and all supply, and the small number 
of men that can be spared will have as little influence 
upon the decision as the absurd gain of a week by 
shortening the pericd of warning in calling-up. The 
legislative proposals include the withdrawal of the 
clause excepting ministers of religion, who are in future 
to be liable to non-combatant service. This ambiguous 
term may cover any work from that of a labor battalion 
behind the firing line to munition making. 
clearly help in substitution, and is probably the most 
effective of all proposals in the Bill. The raising of the 
military age to fifty is supposed to yield 7 per cent. for 
actual fighting. There are roughly ten full divisions 
per year to be reaped by taking recruits between the 
ages of forty and fifty; but the Military Service Acts 
have encroached upon about three years of the period. 
Five divisions, then, may be expected from the new 
extension of the levy. But they will only be available 
six months hence, and they will be bought at an 
exorbitant cost. The other proposals deal with the 
present speeding up of the embodiment of men and the 
provision of machinery which can be used in future emer- 
gency to supply fit men rapidly by cancelling exemptions 
by proclamation. In effect the tribunals lose their 


statutory powers. The Bill establishes a military 
dictatorship. This is the country’s reward for its 


magnificent voluntary effort. 


* * + 


WE may fully admit the needs of the hour and the 
needs of the next six months. But it is precisely that 
consideration which forbids our assent to proposals 
that satisfy neither. A statesman might have 
“combed out” all these men, and have turned them 
on to the trades which directly or indirectly affect 
shipping and food production, knowing that thereby he 
would both create new ships and release existing vessels 
for the transmission of troops from the only one of the 
Allies who has still large, untouched, willing reserves. 
The actual shipbuilders are left alone. But the coal 
and steel they require for moulding the ship fabric are 
taken from them. Certain categories of engineers have 
had their exemptions withdrawn, and Lord Pirrie must 
therefore study new methods of shipbuilding. If the 
Bill is seriously meant, it is so ill-conceived as to destroy 
its remedial purposes. But it is hedged about by so much 
conditional stuff that we wonder if there may not be 
still a trifling deposit of caution and wisdom even in the 
War Cabinet. Even the Irish clause is a ‘‘ may,’’ and 
not a ‘‘ must,’’ proposition. And the clergy and the 
new classes are only really ‘‘ liable ’’ to service. 


*% * * 


Tur Germans began a new attack on Tuesday 
morning on a front of nine miles north of La Bassée. 
It was certain they would attack somewhere in this area, 
since they could not safely drive their salient west- 
ward along the Somme without easing their flanks. The 
new blow is instructive in many ways. The German 
tactics at Verdun were to drive home a wedge in differ- 
ent parts of the front and so force back the adjacent 
sectors. The present German offensive, the most 
ambitious of all, regards the whole front between 
the North Sea and the Adriatic as a new Verdun 
front to be fractured by the same means. The extra- 
ordinary effrontery of the plan is its best chance of 
success; and it succeeded in enfcrcing a retirement on 


But it will ° 

















Tuesday and again on Wednesday. On Tuesday the battle 
began between the La Bassée canal and the neighbour- 
hood of Armentiéres. It followed upon the now familiar 
preliminaries, an intense bombardment extending to the 
back areas and including a great number of gas shells, 
discharged in the early morning mist. The sector was 
suitable for attack, since the troops holding it were of 
mixed nationality; but it is surely not to be thought 
that the command will allow even local advances wher- 
ever the liaison is weak from one cause or another. 
The Portuguese division which held the centre of the 
sector between two British divisions fought well, but 
by the evening there was a considerable dent in the 
line. 


* * * 


In the mist the Germans had reached the Allied 
lines before they were seen. But one would have thought 
that so obvious a danger would have been countered by 
the provision of advanced scouts on misty mornings. 
In spite of a courageous resistance, the Portuguese were 
forced back to the Lys, and the British had to retire. 
A few villages had gone but the flanks were steadily held, 
though Givenchy seems to have been lost for a few 
hours. The 55th Division, which recovered it, took 550 
prisoners. During the night the Germans bent all their 
efforts to forcing the crossings of the Lys but without 
success. On Wednesday, after a fresh furious bombard- 
ment, the river passage was forced, though the Germans 
were thrown back from the further bank of the Lawe, 
a tributary of the Lys. The advance ceased there, 
leaving a considerable piece of ground, with many 
villages, in German hands. On Wednesday, the Germans 
extended the area of their attack as far north as the 
Ypres-Comines Canal. The Messines ridge became the 
centre of a fierce struggle, and at one time the village 
itself was entered. The ground gained in this area 
was considerably less than that south of Armentiéres. 
But it included part of the eastern slopes of Messines 
ridge and the two retirements left Armentitres in 
a very awkward pocket of the line. 


* * * 


THE immediate objectives were Armentiéres and 
Bethune. But the true objective is to turn both the 
Vimy Ridge and the Ypres Ridge. The nature of the 
attack and the mere fact that it has taken place show 
that the great assault of March 21st did not yield full 
success. Furthermore, the gains north of La Bassée are 
local and comparatively unimportant. Armentidres 
itself is but a shadow and a sentiment, and the evacua- 
tion of the ruined town means little. But when we 
have said these things we must admit that the Germans 
have gaired successes which might have been prevented 
with better organization. We are told that the German 
forces on the West were slightly smaller and that they 
lost more. Ordinary arithmetic shows that in these cir- 
cumstances we must now have a greater superiority than 
before. That in itself is a proof that the problem is not 
man-power but direction. We have every confidence in 
the courage of our men and in the skill of the lower com- 
mand. But how is it that the Germans, with a hypo- 
thetical inferiority, can produce eight divisions to throw 
against our three? This suggests either bad reconnais- 
sance or poor communications. We are assured that the 
attack was expected, and we are therefore cast back upon 
the communications and local organization. We trust 
that this Government (or its successor) will be ruthless 
in discharging officers who prove themselves incompetent. 


* * * 


PresIDENT Wi1son, in a comparatively short speech 
at Baltimore, seems to mark for the moment an 
interruption in his efforts to prepare for peace by 
Gialogues across the Atlantic. He has spoken, as he 
always does, with great dignity, but also with unmis- 
takable firmness. He has adapted himself to the new 
situation created by the Russian Peace Treaties, and the 
evidence which has followed them that Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff are for the moment the masters of Germany. 
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Mr. Wilson, as he tells, has sought to learn from those 
who spoke for Germany whether it is justice or dominion 
they seek. ‘“ They have answered in unmistakable terms. 
They have avowed that it was not justice, but dominion 
and the unhindered execution of their own will.” That 
avowal has come, not from German statesmen, but 
“from her military leaders, who are her real rulers.” 
The statesmen, he admits, spoke fair, but the Eastern 
peaces reveal the real will to exploitation and deter- 
mination. They would do the same in the West if they 
were not held in check there. If now they offered fair 
terms to Belgium, France, and Italy, it would be “ only 
to assure themselves of a free hand in Russia aad the 
East.”” Their purpose is to build up “ an empire of force” 
over all the Slavic peoples, the Balkans, and the Turkish 
lands, “an empire of gain and commercial supremacy, 
as hostile to the Americans as to the Europe which it will 
overawe.”’ 
% % * 


Tavs Mr. Wilson rejects that peace at the expense 
of Russia, at which some of our more Machiavellian 
Imperialists were willing to connive. He draws the 
conclusion without flinching. Germany has proclaimed 
the reign of force. ‘‘ There is therefore but one response 
possible from us: force, force to the utmost, force with- 
out stint or limit, the righteous and triumphant force 
which shall make right the law of the world and cast 
every selfish dominion down iu the dust.’’ That is his 
answer to the peace imposed by “the German com- 
manders in Russia.’’ But Mr. Wilson’s utterance differs 
in substance, as well as in diction, from the Versailles 
communications. He does not even now close the door 
to negotiation. He is “ready still, ready even now, to 
discuss a fair and just and honest peace at any time that 
it is sincerely proposed.”’ 

* * * 


THE intervention of Japan in Siberia has begun, 
though as yet on a limited and local scale. On April 4th, 
two or three Japanese subjects were murdered by armed 
Russians, who attacked their houses in Vladivostok. A 
proclamation by the Siberian Soviet suggests that the riot 
was the work of agents provocateurs. Next day Admiral 
Kato, apparently on his own initiative, landed two or 
three hundred bluejackets, ‘“‘ to restore order.’’ This was 
followed by the landing of a party of fifty British sailors. 
It is said that an American landing will follow. The only 
semi-official statement yet published insists that this 
action is intended to be purely local, and will have no 
political consequences. We are afraid that is a prediction 
which ignores the inevitable response to this provocation 
from the Russians. No nation which intends to preserve 
its independence can suffer an armed foreign landing 
without thinking of resistance. The Siberian Central 
Soviet has already issued a proclamation of protest, 
which promises “‘ vigorous resistance to any attempt on 
the part of the Japanese Imperialists to seize any part of 
Siberia.’”’ The document goes on to declare that “the 
counter-revolution will be mercilessly crushed,’’ and 
evidently assumes (as it may well do after M. Pichon’s 
notorious speech) that the Japanese landing is part of a 
plan to destroy the Revolution. As yet, however, Japan 
has not exactly “seized’’ any part of Siberia, but 
enough has happened to awake Russian suspicion that 
such an intention explains the landing. 


* * * 


M. CLEeMENCEAU’s retort to Count Czernin’s story of 
Franco-Austrian negotiations in Switzerland has led to 
an exchange of revelations, as yet incomplete. 
M. Clemenceau certainly did not initiate these conver- 
sations. They began in Switzerland in August, 1917, 
under MM. Painlevé and Ribot, at the suggestion of a 
neutral Government, which conveyed to Austria the 
impression that France desired to converse. The agents 
were Count Revertera, an Austrian diplomatist, and 
Major Armand, of the French Intelligence Department, 
who happened to be his distant relative. 


M. Clemenceau | 








that Count Czernin’s statement was conveyed, that the 
only obstacle to peace was the French desire for the 
conquest of Alsace. In reply to this, the demand for the 
annexation of Alsace was re-aflirmed, and the meeting 
was broken off. It really is a small matter whether any- 
thing was said which warranted the belief of the 
neutral Government that France wished to learn 
Austria’s terms. Certainly, M. Clemenceau may be 
acquitted of any desire to end the war by other than 
military means. 
*% * * 

THE interest of the French communications is 
psychological. One might suppose in reading them that 
Austria was guilty of a capital crime when she displayed 
her desire for peace. The charge that she was trying to 
obtain a separate peace is certainly untrue. As the 
protocol of the Revertera-Armand meeting shows, she 
was looking for proposals which she could lay before her 
ally. The shrewd thrust in the French revelations is the 
quotation of one phrase from an autograph letter, written 
by the Emperor Karl in March, 1917, in which he 
recorded his adhesion to the “just French claims 
regarding Alsace-Lorrairfe Does this mean “the 
French claims in so far as they are just,’’ or does it mean 
that “disannexation,’’ pure and simple, is just? The 
revelation will lead to a sharp exchange of communica- 
tions and much ill-feeling between the governments of 
Berlin and Vienna. Does it not also make it much more 
difficult for Austria to pursue a réle of moderation in the 
camp of the Central Powers? 


* * * 


Wuart is evidently one of the most revealing of the 
Russian secret documents has been published in Maxim 
Gorky’s ‘‘ Novaya Zhizn,’’ but as yet we have only the 
German version of it. It is the protocol of the special 
Russian Council, held under the Tsar’s presidency on 
February 2lst, 1914. The chiefs of the Foreign Office, 
the Army, and the Navy attended. M. Sazonoff opened 
the business by stating that ‘‘ in the near future ‘ 
events may arise which might alter fundamentally the 
international position of the Straits at Constantinople.’”’ 
A comprehensive programme must therefore be worked 
out “‘ to guarantee to Russia a favorable solution of the 
historical question of the Straits.’’ M. Sazonoff went on 
to discuss the probable action of the Balkan States, and 
to ask for plans for a landing at the Straits. ‘‘ As, how- 
ever, a European war and a clash with the Triple’ 
Alliance is unavoidable the question of the 
Straits probably would not be settled there. We 
must strive to assure a success in the main theatre of the 
war.’ The Council then went on to discuss steps for 
hastening Russian measures of mobilisation on the 
German-Austrian Front. The final decision, signed by 
the Tsar, was ‘‘ that special measures would be taken 
for the aceeleration of the Russian mobilisation, in 
readiness for the imminent Russian attack on the Straits, 
which would give rise to the European war which was 
anticipated.” 


* * * 


Tats document (assuming that the German transla- 
tion is accurate) is of the first importance, but it stands 
in need of a commentary. The “events’’ at Constanti- 
nople, which might change its status, were presumably 


| the installation there of General Liman von Sanders 


| @ menace to the status quo in the Straits. 


| point of fact, she did not proceed on this plan. 


with an executive command. Russia doubtless saw in this 
She protested, 
and some partia] accommodation was reached. Failing 
this, and perhaps in any event, Russia was resolved to 
go to war for Constantinople or to prevent a Germanisa- 
tion of it. She hastened her measures, and since all that 
she did was always known in Berlin, there followed the 
angry panic over her armaments in May, 1914. In 


Why? 


| Because she was not ready? Because the situation at the 


Straits was no longer so urgent? 


Or because the 
Western Powers restrained her ? 


We do not know. The 


| docuinent, which doubtless will be followed by others, is, 


allowed these conversations to continue, and two meetings 


took place in February. It was at the latter of these 


in any event, a reminder that there 
a Russian, as well as 


1914 
which had 


was in 
a German, War-Party, 


' a minor part in the guilt of the sequel. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE ANTI-WAR POWER BILL. 


We do not know what physical element in the 
armies or the nations of the Allies the Man- 
Power Bill is calculated to strengthen, for its 
author has failed to advance one relevant proof 
or argument in support of its title and alleged 
character. But we can take no light measure of 
the blow it inflicts on the moral forces that sustain them. 
Let us make one preliminary reflection. War was 
declared by a Liberal Government in the name of 
Liberalism and in answer to a gross outrage on political 
liberty. The friends of a free Ireland could talk face to 
face with the ravishers of Belgium. How do they stand 


to-day? The spectacle of Mr. George publicly stripping - 


himself of the last rags of his Liberalism has no interest 
or concern for them. Right-minded men have 
long known and marked him for what he is. 
Equally vain in their eyes is the madness of 
folly and hatred in whose spirit the ‘“ Morning 
Post’? and the “Spectator’’ rekindle the anti-Irish 
flame. 

But there remains a pertinent question for those 
who see the toil and aspiration of a lifetime destroyed 
in an hour, and the case for the war shaken to its centre. 
Mr. Asquith is the Leader of the Liberal Party, and the 
author of the Home Rule Act. He spoke on Tuesday 
of the ‘‘expediency’’ of the Man-Power Bill, and 
proposed to judge it, as he had a right to do, with obvious 
reference both to his own method of applying conscrip- 
tion to this country and to its effect on the fortunes 
of the war. He is also the custodian of certain 
principles of public conduct, the captain of a ship whose 
crew is wont to look to some kind of star to steer by. 
He cannot think that we can appear at the Councils of 
Europe, fresh from the last and greatest act of Irish 
coercion, with the hope to convict Germany of 
her crimes against national right. He has _ been 
an almost silent and a most forbearing witness of 
Mr. George’s mishandling of the war and of the politics 
of the Alliance. But he must now feel a sense of positive 
and personal danger in a Minister who eliminates the 
moralities of the strife without adding a bare feather’s 
weight to its available striking force. Some men look 
purely on its physical aspect. But a Liberal or a 
Democrat cannot. He regards the war as a complex of 
material and moral factors. A Militarist and Junker 
domination of Europe being intolerable to him, he 
endeavors, like Mr. Wilson, to marshal against it every 
intellectual aid, every movement of the human mind he 
can call upon, no less than regiments of armed men and 
squadrons of fighting ships. We cannot doubt after Mr. 
Asquith’s speech on the second reading of the Bill that he 
regards it as a grievous injury to the character of the 
war as a struggle for liberty, that neither morally, nor 
as a contribution to our physical strength, is it “ worth 
while.” But the Government is now irrevocably com- 
mitted to this Irish conscription. Can Mr. Asquith, 
as a chief guardian of our war-power, allow it to be 
weakened by a new and terrible call upon its heavily 
burdened strength? Can he, as a Liberal, engaged in a 
war of freedom, allow our cause to suffer through a 
flagrant act of government against the will of a 
people? We await his full judgment on that double 
issue. Our fate depends upon it. 

For while the Bill is dubiously and indirectly 
anti-German, it is directly and immediately anti- 
Irish. Mr. George allows us to hope that at some 





period of this year or the next it may add about one 
middle-aged man in fourteen to an army whose chiefs 
more and more aim at eliminating soldiers over thirty. 
On the other hand, it immediately brigades Britishers 
between forty-two and fifty against Irish Nationalism. 
The dilemma for the Irish party is that it threatens 
either to destroy their influence in Britain or their power 
in Ireland. If they reject and defeat the Bill, they incur 
the enmity of the classes whom it chiefly enrols. If they 
accept it, they hand over Ireland to Sinn Fein. But how 
can they accept it? In its application to the British 
Empire conscription has proved to be a weapon with a 
dangerous recoil on its political institutions. But in our 
case the political art was employed to soften the blow. 
Conscription was introduced so gradually and adroitly as 
to secure the free assent of Parliament as well as a large 
measure of national support and approbation. Tribunals 
were interposed between the people and the military 
authorities. These bodies acted as screens: they gave the 
coercive act an air of neighborliness and friendly con- 
sideration. 

But Mr. George disdains such auxiliaries of 
statesmanship. No Irish Parliament exists to commend 
conscription to Ireland. No Irish Leader was con- 
sulted; no one of Ireland’s spiritual directors. The 
Irish Convention, which has been declared to be 
Ireland’s organ of “self-determination,’’ issues a 
unanimous report against conscription through a 
Committee of which the Duke of Abercorn is Chairman. 
The Prime Minister dares to tell the House of Commons 
that he has not even read it. A bare Order in 
Council, issued to a country which is half rebellious, 
puts this perilous machinery in motion, and as no 
Tribunals can be set up, its enforcement must fall into 
the hands of the soldiers and the Constabulary. By 
every profession of all the great British parties, Ireland 
is treated as if she were, in fact, a nation; this Bill 
regards her as a conquered province. The Convention, 
under an enlightened chairman, and with moderate 
and placable guidance, makes a large approach to an 
agreed form of self-government: this Bill destroys all 
hope of an issue to its deliberations before statesmanship 
has had time to get to work upon them. The Bill 
does such uncompensated injury to the industries of 
this country, that, taken by itself, the raising of the 
military age to 50 must have brought it to the ground; 
and the Irish politician who wishes well to the war and uo 
ill to our democracy is driven to the doubly bitter 
reflection that it is the harm to Ireland which makes 
the harm to Great Britain possible. 

But we shall be told to judge this Man-Power Bill 
solely for the aid it brings to our Armies now at close 
grips with our foe. That, need we say, is precisely the 
ground of its condemnation. Its double evil is that, 
while it enlarges the area of conflict by an act which 
Nationalist Ireland regards as a declaration of war, 
nothing it does or proposes to do has any 
relevance to present military need. What has happened in 
France, says Mr. George, had nothing to do with 
numbers. We had all the men we wanted for a successful 
defence ; superiority or equality in every arm. But this 
Bill gives only numbers, and gives them not for the 
present emergency, or for any of the critical events that 
must follow it, but for a future when all these issues 
must have been decided. We suggested, as an outside 
calculation, that the raising of the military age might 
eventually yield 100,000 men of doubtful quality for the 
supporting, but not for the fighting, line. The “ Man- 
chester Guardian,’’ a faithful but saddening friend of 
the Prime Minister’s strategy, puts the possible and 
final contribution to the actual fighters at 70,000 men, 
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available six months hence! 
practically identical. 


The two estimates are 
We can only describe such 


a provision as a mockery of our arms. Essentially, 
the question is one of the reinforcement of 
the mass fighting power of the nation. In its 


broader sense, the Army is the Nation. 
available power, that mass is divisible into ship- 
power, money-power, industrial-power, army-power ; 
and obviously the weight of any additional strength 
which is availalsle should be readjusted according to the 
call made on this element or that. To ship-power, which 
conditions army-power, the Bill makes no direct addition 
at all, though that is seriously deficient ; indeed, by its call 
on miners and transport workers, it indirectly weakens 
that vital arm. On the allied forces of money-power 
and industrial-power it comes with crippling effect. 
Army-power is left just where it stands for the period 
of the existing and impending shock to it, and is merely 
trifled with as far as substantial future reinforcement is 
concerned. Does any military authority dispute this 
conclusion? We search Mr. George’s speech and Mr. 
George’s Press in vain for an attempt even to connect 
the military problem with his handling of it. The retreat 
from St. Quentin, says Colonel Repington, was due to 
the depletion of the battalions and divisions which held 
it. If this is true the fault was one of direction, for 
Mr. Lloyd George insists that the total force was more 
than adequate, and in any case he was responsible for the 
manning and largely for the disposition of the armies. The 
nation has poured men and money into his lap. It has 
given, it will give with both hands, not only to a Govern- 
ment that it fully trusts, or that makes the right kind of 
appeal to it, but to almost any Ministry which has 
some sense of responsibility for its safety and honor. Mr. 
George had his Versailles plan, and dismissed Sir 
William Robertson and appointed Sir Henry Wilson 
so as to give it full effect. He had attained unity of 
command under General Foch, and his new Chief of 
Staff exactly forecast the enemy's point of attack. 

Now that this assemblage of favorable factors 
has failed in Mr. George's hands, he asks for power 
to make good his failure. Obviously he wants more 
men, and wants them quickly, and he must replace his 
lost material. For the second need he makes no fresh 
provision. In order to get the first, he immobilises a 
large body of trained and willing soldiers in Ireland in 
order to obtain a problematical future mobilisation of 
untrained and unwilling ones. To these he fits in (with 
some minor and useful and proper additions) a further 
complement of very young and very old soldiers, both 


Expressed as 


untrained. That is to say, le lowers the standard of 
efficiency in the field at both ends. The general 
working capacity of the nation (which is the 


reserve of its fighting strength) is again weakened 
by taking the most unfit soldiers from the 
ranks where exists the maximum amount of fitness for 
the direction of our manifold industrial effort. If it be 
possibie to devise a less economic use of our total resisting 
power to Germanism, we cannot imagine it. Some 
weakening of this force is inevitable; no Minister 
at this period of an exhausting war could avoid it. But 
the one area of rapid, effective, recruitment of man-power 
still left te the Allies is clearly America, and the political 
advantage of making that particular call on our great 
helper is equally manifest. And it is largely because of 
its rebound on America, and all over the Dominions, that 
we place in the centre of the Prime Minister’s errors of 
direction the act which re-establishes and terribly 
aggravates the old tyrannical relationship between 
England and Ireland. There the greatness of our cause 
before the world, no less than the Lopes of half-a-century 











of Liberalism, have gone to a common defeat. We look 
to their revival. But not by his voice or under his hand. 
If the war is to be won, or the Empire to be saved, Mr. 
Lloyd George must go. There is no question of a refusal 
of supplies. The country will give its last man to a war 
of defence. It is a question of Mr. George’s proved 
unfitness to handle a farthing of England’s money or to 
dispense an ounce of her power. 





THE ECLIPSE OF AUSTRIA. 

Tue threads of Austro-Hungarian policy during the last 
three months—that is to say, in the period which has 
followed the January strikes—have been inextricably 
tangled. The main trend has, however, been clear 
enough. The victory of the military in Germany has 
had as its inevitable consequence a victory of the military 
in Austria. The conditions are not, of course, the same. 
Military Austria has in itself about sufficient strength 
to precipitate a war-——as we now know, beyond a doubt, 
it precipitated this one, but it has no more. It is 
impossible that it should achieve a victory of its own in 
Austria-Hungary. The victory of the Austrian military 
is a victory of the German military. In fact the 
proportion stands thus: As the military party in 
Germany is to democratic and liberal Germany, so 
is Germany to Austria. Austria has in the last resort 
no choice. That must be taken as completely proven 
now. Czernin’s attempt to put the best face on the 
matter in his recent speech to the Vienna City Council 
is merely pathetic. Whether Austria-Hungary has the 
will to dissociate herself from Germany is doubtful, and 
since it is now in any case certain that she has not the 
power, the question may seem almost academic. Never- 
theless it is of interest now, and it may be of importance 
for the future. 

The most instructive chapter in the history of the 
forcible change in the Austrian attitude is that which 
led up to Austrian intervention in the Ukraine. This 
was announced by the Premier, von Seidler, in response 
to an interpellation of Weisskirchner, the Burgomaster 


of Vienna, on February 28th last. The story 
begins with Czernin’s return from  Brest-Litovsk 
on February 13th, after the signature of peace 


with the Ukraine—a peace which German pressure 
certainly compelled him to sign against his will. He was 
welcomed at Vienna by joyful crowds. In a speech to 
them, he made a beginning with what was to be his 
business henceforward, making the best of a bad job. 
It was, he declared, a “ bread peace,” but the general 
peace for which they were all longing was on its way. 
On the next day appeared a manifesto by the Emperor, 
in which he alluded twice in the space of a single 
paragraph to his desire for an equitable general peace. 
On February 19th von Seidler, in a speech in the 
Reichsrat announcing that the Cholm clause of the 
Ukraine treaty was to be revised, declared that there 
was to be no intervention in the Ukraine, in spite of the 
German advance. 

“In complete agreement with our faithful ally 
we came to the conclusion that we would take no part 
in this military enterprise.’’ 

Quite obviously Czernin was behind that statement. On 
the next day, however, the official telegraph agency, the 
Korrespondenz Bureau, made the following announce- 
ment :— 

‘The Council of the People’s Commissaries has 
accepted the Brest peace conditions of the Quadruple 
Alliance without reserve. This new development is 


exclusively due to the prompt military measures against 
the Russian Republic. It goes without saying that this 
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military action, like all undertakings on the fronts, 
was founded on the agreement of the two Army Com- 
mands. If hitherto only the advance of German forces 
has been announced, this is due to the fact that the 
greater part of our forces is in the southern portion 
of the line. Intervention by our troops is solely 
dependent on the position and grouping of aur forces.”’ 
The contradiction, as the “ Arbeiter Zeitung” rightly 
said, was astonishing. It was clear that the military 
had ignored Czernin. Nevertheless, on February 22nd, 
von Seidler made a fresh declaration in the Reichsrat. 


sca 


As I already had the honor to state on February 
19th, Austria-Hungary is taking no part in the military 
action in which Germany is at present engaged against 
tussia. . . There will be no marching of Austro- 
Hungarian troop 's in the Ukraine, with which we have 
entered into peace relations.’ 
But the statement of the political authorities was 
unavailing. On February 27th the organ of the 
Christian Socials and the military party, the “ Reichs- 
post,” announced that the Ukrainian Governor of 
Podolia had addressed a request to the Austrian High 
Command for help against ‘‘ Bolshevist marauders.” 
Meanwhile, an attempt made by the same organ to 
create anxiety among the people lest Germany by her 
advance into the Ukraine should get the lion’s share 
of the supplies there, reached its intended consummation 
in the Christian Social Burgomaster’s interpellation in 
the Upper House on February 2Ist, in reply to which 
von Seidler said :— 


‘The necessity has now arisen for the Monarchy to 
participate in an action which has not the remotest 
connection with any act of war. It is an act solely of 
Jezal and administrative assistance yendered at the 
request of another State and performed in its interest. 
Naturally, this assistance cannot, in the circumstances, 
take place without the pacific employment of military 
iene: se 

Therewith ends the illuminating chapter. 

But in the debate in the Upper House, at the close 
of which this statement was made, Hofrat Lammasch, the 
renowned international lawyer and pacificist, made a 
speech, in which he challenged Czernin’s statement that 
Strassburg and Trieste were analogous. “ Trieste,’’ he 
said, “is a vital necessity to Austria, while Strassburg 
is an extremely valuable and beautiful city, like so many 
other cities of Germany.’ Austria was bound (he 
admitted) to fight for the pre-war possessions of Germany, 
but it was not right that Austria should make further 
sacrifices in order that the military administration of 
Alsace-Lorraine should be perpetuated, above all, when 
there was a golden opportunity by appropriate concessions 
in this question to make peace with President Wilson. 
The Monarchy must hold fast to the principle it had 
announced of no annexations and no indemnities. Lam- 
masch concluded his extremely moderate and conciliatory 
speech (which was made amid incessant interruption) by 
a warm eulogy of the Emperor Carl. Upon which the 
leader of the Middle Party in the Upper House, to which 
Lammasch belongs, disowned his speech, at least in so far 
as his references to Germany were concerned. A few 
days later, Lammasch was interviewed by the Vienna 
correspondent of one of the more moderate Hungarian 
papers. He said, with truth, that apart from the Alsace- 
Lorraine passage he merely repeated what he had said 
in July and October last in the Budget debates. Then 
his remarks were received in silence or even with 
applause; on this occasion, from the moment he had 
begun to speak, he had been the object of a hostile 
demonstration. Such evidence of the recrudescence of 
Jingo sentiment applies, as Lammasch pointed out with 
some vigor, only to ‘those high-born gentlemen who 
have lost credit everywhere through their refusal to limit 
their hunts or their racing studs;” but it is remarkable 























enough. More important, however, than the reception of 
the speech i is an attack which Friedjung, the well-known 
historian, thought fit to make upon Lammasch in the 
“Vossische Zeitung.” It was well known, he wrote, 
that Lammasch’s views have many supporters “even in 
the highest circles.” Some members of the highest 
nobility went so far as to share th: views of Czechs. 
Lammasch has already attempted to persuade the 
Emperor to break away from Germany in a private 
memorial to him, in which he argued that the Entente 
would be bound to continue the war because of the 
apparent danger from the Central European block. To 
reach peace the Monarchy should therefore declare its 
intention, in London, in Paris, and to the Kaiser, of 
dissolving the alliance on the conclusion of peace 
‘Czernin met this anti-German conspiracy by offer- 
ing his resignation. The Emperor assured him of his 
confidence, and he received permission to make the 
splendid speech on Strassburg and Trieste. The after- 


effects of this rebuff can be seen in Lammasch’s present 
speech, objecting to the equalization of Strassburg and 


Trieste.’ 
Friedjung proceeded to give as a conspicuous instance of 
the influence brought to bear by anti-German influences 
the refusal (‘‘ that fatal refusal’’) to go to war anew with 
Russia. Thereupon Lammasch gave 


another brief 
interview, 


in which he declared that his conversations 
with the Emperor were confidential and he could give no 
account of them, but, “the matter, if at all, did not 
take place as represented by Friedjung.” 

What one would very much like to know is what 
part of “the matter’’ did not take place at all as 
represented by Friedjung, for Lammasch’s denial is 
tantamount to a confession that Friedjung was partly 
right. One is inclined to surmise that it is in the main 
the account of the conduct of Czernin which is mistaken. 
In the first place, it is clear that Czernin’s peace efforts, 
in which he undoubtedly had the strong support of the 
Emperor, were overruled by the German military. Apart 
from the brief chapter which has already been recounted 
the mere fact that Czernin was not allowed to reply to 
President Wilson’s reply to his own appeal, and that 
Hertling spoke in his stead, is proof positive of this. 
Secondly, Lammasch’s speech was made on a vote of 
confidence in Czernin, and, the objection to Czernin’s 
phrase about Strassburg and Trieste apart, 
supported the vote of confidence. Certainly, it is not 
easy in the case of Czernin, to be sure of one’s man. 
As Lammasch said, in neutral countries no one has any 
doubt about the honorable intentions of the Emperor 
Karl, but they were not quite sure of his Foreign 
Minister. He himself had, however, made every effort 
to compose any such misgivings. Since Lammasch also 
is an honorabie man we may presume that he had ground 
for going bail for Czernin. 

While these lines are being written comes the news 
of M. Clemenceau’s statement that in 1917 the Emperor 
Carl recorded in a letter his adhesion to the just French 
claims in Alsace-Lorraine. When this is taken in con- 
junction with Friedjung’s assertions the sequence is 
clear. Czernin’s speech, equalizing Trieste and Strass- 
burg, marks the point at which the Emperor was com- 
pelled to bow to German pressure. Ludendorff drove 
home the victory to the point of humiliation by forcing 
the Cholm clause of the Ukraine treaty upon Austria. 
Czernin was, of course, the point at which the pressure 
was applied. The Emperor’s promise to the Poles on 
March 9th, that he would guarantee them against a 
further annexation (of the Narew line) by Germany, 
marks his final effort to resist the brutal policy of the 
German military 


The: evidence, therefore, is conclusive. 


strongly 


Czernin, 
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during 1917, was the willing instrument of the Emperor’s 
policy. During the Russian negotiations he was forced 
to accept the inevitable; having demonstrated its 
inevitability to the Emperor he has since been engaged in 
trying to put the best face on his discomfiture. Because 
of his defeat at the hands of the German military his 
position has been weakened at home. It does not appear 
that he is less popular with the people as a whole, which 
is, no doubt, inclined to see in him the best man possible 
under the impossible circumstances; but that acquies- 
cence will not last a day if the Monarchy is called upon to 
make fresh military sacrifices. Meanwhile, his position 
is being further weakened by powerful intriguers at home. 
The high Polish nobility have seized the opportunity of 
the Cholm affair to make common cause with their 
Magyar counterparts. We have Goluchowski, the ex- 
Foreign Minister, known to be anxious for another 
opportunity to display his doubtful abilities, sending 
Bilinski and Lubomirski, towards the end of February, 
to Budapest to concert measures with Andrassy, whose 
hatred of the man who stood between him and the 
succession to his father’s office is notorious. The first- 
fruits of this unholy alliance have already been visible 
in the shape of an article in the “ Neue Freie Presse,”’ 
by Andrassy, to demonstrate that it is a vital necessity 
for the Dual Monarchy that the Poles should have Cholm. 
It is quite certain that the peace imposed upon Roumania 
was, so far as the cession of the Dobrudja and Constanza 
are concerned, due to German pressure, and so far as the 
strategical rectifications of frontier are concerned, to 
that of the Magyars. On these two rocks the efforts of 
decent men in Austria-Hungary after a decent policy 
have foundered. The Magyars have completely blocked 
any proper internal reform, and the Germans have 
stultified the peace policy. One does not care to prophesy 
the result; but the signs and tokens are that the Dual 
Monarchy has now been swept past the last quiet back- 
water, where peace and rejuvenation were possible, and 
is being borne along the rapids to inevitable disaster. 





WANTED, A CLEAR POLICY TO RUSSIA. 


THE distracted Russian people may have hoped, when 
they bowed to famine and force and made a separate 
peace, that a brief period of tranquillity lay before them. 
They wanted time to order their material existence once 
more, and to consolidate the revolution. From allies 
and enemies they asked only one thing—to be left alone. 
That is not to be their fate, and even in peace, Russia 
is destined to be for all the rest of the world a touch- 
stone and a temptation, an opportunity and a victim. 
She may be out of the war, but she is none the less a 
reason why the war still rages. Germany is fighting to 
maintain the easy, but immense, advantages which she 
has won at Russia’s expense. President Wilson rejects 
the lure of peace primarily because he rejects a settlement 
which leaves Germany triumphant over a_ prostrate 
Russia. No single test cuts so sharply, or divides so 
surely the realists from the idealists in both camps. 
The world is divided between those who would exploit 
and those who would succour the fallen empire. It seems 
as though the decomposing body of Tsardom were 
destined to poison the civilized world after death, as it 
infected it in life. The landing of small forces of 
Japanese and British bluejackets at Vladivostok can be 
made to appear a trivial and local event. Let us hope 
that it is no more, but we confess to a premonition that 
it is the first link in a chain of happenings which may 
obscure the hope of freedom in Russia itself, and strain 
the harmony of the Entente. 

No one is obliged to affect much interest in the 
eccasion which is now involved for the landing. The 
Japanese ships have been on the spot in readiness for 
intervention since the early days of January. Every 





conceivable reason for interference has been adduced 
already—the danger of German action five thousand 
miles from the German front, the valuable stores of war- 
like material in the port, and the risk that the German 
prisoners in Siberia might suddenly be transformed into 
a German army of penetration or occupation. It was 
the last of these scares which seemed by a process of 
natural selection to survive among the several pretexts. 
We row have, too late to modify official action, an 
authoritative report upon this danger. It comes from 
the American Press, and is a summary of the report 
which two Allied military attachés, Captains Hicks 
(British) and Webster (American) have drawn up after 
an investigation along the line of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway. The rumors about these prisoners are, they 
say, “‘ greatly exaggerated.’’ The fact is, they state, 
that about 1,200 Austrian (not German) prisoners, all 
described as Socialists, have enlisted in the Red Guard, 
and of these some have been used in the fighting against 
the Cossack Colonel Semenoff, who leads a mixed force 
of Buriats and other ‘‘ wild’’ non-Russian tribesmen, 
with some Japanese volunteers in the cause of the 
counter-revolution. These Austrian Socialist Red 
Guards are chiefly or entirely Slavs, who enlisted under 
the Russian flag early in the war before the first 
Revolution, in order to fight against Austria. They are 
‘* deserters ’’ and rebels, who would be shot if they dared 
to return to their own country, and it is natural that 
they should take service under the Soviet Government. 
They are the brothers of the Austrian-Slav detachments 
which are fighting under our own flag in Macedonia, and 
to suspect them of pro-German designs is about as reason- 
able as it would have been to have accused Roger 
Casement of British patriotism. The despatch of the 
two Allied investigators concluded by reporting an 
assurance of the Central Siberian Soviet that no more 
of these prisoners should be armed. ‘This excuse for 
intervention must be dismissed. Of the later reason 
adduced for the actual landing we can say nothing, for 
we know nothing. Five armed Russians are said to have 
murdered three Japanese. That is a regrettable fact, 
but excesses are hardly surprising, when we recollect that 
Japan has threatened invasion for three months past, 
and that Japanese residents in Manchuria have taken 
part as armed volunteers in the civil struggle. In any 
event, there is no evidence that the local Soviet condoned 
or refused to punish these excesses. 

We would gladly believe that the landing of a few 
bluejackets is intended to have no political consequences. 
It is hard to be sanguine. Russia, powerless and dis- 
tracted though she is, is not yet reduced to the position 
of some Central American Republic which dare not 
resent an armed landing on its territory. Six months 
ago she ranked as a Great Power, and her present rulers 
show in some respects an excess rather than a poverty 
of spirit. Already they have ordered resistance. When 
once fighting begins, it may not be easily localized. 
We note, moreover, that the Japanese press is rapidly 
discovering other outrages, real or imaginary, much 
further inland, and it may be that these will occur 
wherever deposits of steam-coal, iron ore, or gold are 
to be found. Tlistory shows that certain minerals have 
a deplorable influence in certain climates upon racial 
feeling. A Government which dreads such outbreaks 
and does not desire to make a political and economic use 
of them, recalls its citizens as a measure of precaution. 
We seem to remember that many more than three 
American and British subjects were murdered in 
the American Civil Wars. If the intervention goes 
ro further, it will only be because both sides 
exercise an adamantine self-restraint. There is 
small evidence of that in the utterances on either side. 
We cannot forget M. Pichon’s reference to the Bol- 
sheviks as ‘“‘ outcasts’’ and his hope that the Japanese 
would “liberate ’’ millions of Russians from their yoke, 
nor the equally balanced utterances of Lord Robert 
Cecil and the “ Times.’’ Mr. Wilson stands, on the 
contrary, for a poiicy of friendship, encouragement and 
aid to Russia, but in so far as he has had to consent 
to the Japanese landing, he has lost the first round in 
his diplomatic game. Here and elsewhere he plays for 
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high stakes with high motives. but his policy is fated | 


to fail until he can command not only victory over the 
enemy, but victory also over the reactionary currents 
in the Entente itself. ; 

The Japanese incident, grave as it may become, is 
only one detail in the complicated play which turns 
around the equivocal status of Russia. For us a far more 
serious interest is at stake on the Murman coast. The 
seaboard of this peninsula, though it lies north of 
Archangel, happens to be ice-free, and a railway, hastily 
built in war-time, now connects its port of Alexandrovsk 
with Petrograd. In an expansive moment M. Trotsky, 
it is said, consented to the acquisition of part of this 
territory by Finland. The population, though Orthodox 
in religion, is partly Finnish, and partly Lapp by race. 
The “white’’ or “ bourgeois’’ party in Finland has, 
meanwhile, called in a German force to overthrow the 
“red’’ Socialist Government, whose days are now 
numbered. The “ white ’’ army, officered by Finlanders 
who had fought in the German army against Russia, is 


apparently enthusiastically pro-German, and the middle- 


class of Finland appears to detest revolutionary Russia 
even more heartily than it detested Tsardom. It seems 
to contemplate a permanent orientation towards Berlin 
in its economic and political life, even if it refrains from 
calling a son of the Kaiser to the throne of the Duchy. 
The Finnish middle-class is fighting for its lands 
and its property against the Socialist ideal which Russia 
incarnates. Finland always enjoyed the sincere if 
academic sympathy of this country, but the hard fact is 
that we were the Tsar’s ally. We have now to face the 
position that Germany more than ever controls the Baltic, 
closes the exits and entrances to Russia, and has estab- 
lished herself on land and sea at the gates of Petrograd. 
The immediate danger for us is that she may enable 
Finland to acquire the region traversed by the Murman 
railway, and if she does this, she will certainly use the 
ice-free port of Alexandrovsk as a submarine base. We 
hold Salonica primarily to obviate a similar danger in the 
Mediterranean. The Bolshevik Government has already 
repented its ill-requited generosity to Finland, and the 
local Soviet of the Murman region has accepted British 
and French assistance to repulse a possible Finno-German 
advance. Another complication of a different kind 
presents itself in the Caucasus and beyond it. There the 
Transcaucasian Republic, which is Menshevik rather than 
Bolshevik, or at any rate its Armenian and Georgian 
elements (the latter under MM. Tcheidze and 
Tseretelli, who wielded a great influence at Petrograd in 
the first revolution) is fighting stubbornly, with such aid 
as the Entente could bring it, against the Turks. On the 
frontiers of the Ukraine we encounter the fourth com- 
plication. Here the Bolsheviks are fighting against the 
Ukrainian Rada (which enjoyed an Allied subsidy) and 
its German allies or overlords. Where is the logic in 
this tangle? We land armed forces against the Bol- 
sheviks in Vladivostok. We supply arms to the 
Bolsheviks on the Murman coast. We give money to the 
Ukrainian anti-Bolsheviks, who have gone over to the 
Germans. We give aid to the Caucasian anti-Bolsheviks, 
who are fighting the Turks. 

The Russian situation, it will be said, was chaotic, 
and the Allied attitude towards it is therefore inevitably 
opportunist and illogical. That excuse may cover what 
was done in ignorance in the early days of this crisis. 
To-day, we have a clear and comparatively simple 
position to deal with. The Bolsheviks are indisputably 
the most anti-German of the Russian parties, though 
they are not on that account pro-ally. They are anti- 
Imperialistic, but it happens that it is German 
Imperialism which has inflicted on them incomparably 
the graver injury. Apart altogether from morals, and 
disregarding the obligation to aid a sincere if blundering 
effort for freedom and social reconstruction, the dictates 
of mere military prudence are clear. We have to realize 
that the Bolshevik régime, though it may not be 
permanent, is not without staying power, and indubit- 
ably possesses force of will. If it has weakened the 
central government, that happens to correspond with the 
Russian instinct for locn! and communal life. <A 
decentralized Russia may in the end he healthier and 





stronger than the artificial bureaucratic unity of the old 
days. Just in so far as we allow Allied imperialism to 
unmask itself shall we fling the Bolsheviks back into 
their old despairing impartiality. The juggler’s feat 
which we are performing to-day cannot be kept up 
indefinitely. On the day that Allied troops find them- 
selves, much against their will, shooting down Russian 
Red Guards in the rear of a Japanese advance from 
Vladivostok, they will have destroyed the chances of 
co-operation on the Murman coast, and gravely compro- 
mised the hope of any future confidence between our own 
nation and a progressive Russian State. They will have 
consented at once te Japanese hegemony in the Far 
East, and to the destruction of the most vital force in 
Russia. If the landing at Vladivostok is to have none 
of these dire political consequences there is one thing, 
and one thing only, to be done. Let the bluejackets 
march back to their ships. 





A Dondon Biarp. 


en ee 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


Can any man who knows anything of Nationalist 
Ireland, and realizes what its recent history has heeu, 
think without a shudder of the meaning of this resort to 
conscription? JI read the premonitory warning in 
such signs as Mr. James O’Connor’s translation 
to the Bench. Mr. O’Connor has been a good and 
useful counsellor of Mr. Duke, and the tenor of his advice 
is hardly a secret. Will his chief survive the loss of his 
adviser? I doubt it. Everyone noticed his silence in the 
debate on the Second Reading. Mr. Duke is the last of a 
long series of Irish Secretaries, Liberal and Conservative, 
to whom life in the Castle was mainly an apprenticeship 
to Home Rule. Has not Unionism itself undergone the 
same transformation of soul? It has. Practically there 
7s no Unionist Party left. And that is the moment 
chosen by a so-called Home Ruler to force on Ireland a 
severer test of the non-representative system than any 
purely Unionist Government ever dared to apply to her! 


Mr. Georce’s responsibility is heavy enough. But 
Mr. Asquith’s is not much lighter. His patriotism no 
man doubts. It has been subject to a hard enough test. 
Now he has to meet a critical trial of its ultimate value. 
I don’t suppose there are a score of men whose judgment 
is worth having who do not feel that the decision about 
Ireland is an act of incendiary madness and must carry 
the most terrible consequences. My letters from Ireland 
only faintly suggest the despair, too deep for words, 
which possesses all Irish hearts. They see the country 
on the brink of a tragedy. Has he any hope of reversing 
or ameliorating it so long as he remains a leader 
in opposition? If he has not, where does he 
conceive his duty to lie? The country is not 
faction-ridden ; it is deeply and powerfully alive to the 
importance of national unity, and still more to the 
necessity of giving that unity the best possible expression 
in government. If it were the fact that the House of 
Commons, or any assembly of representative Englishmen, 
thought in their hearts that that most desirable end 
was to be attained by keeping even Mr. Lloyd 
George in power—universal as is the distrust 
of his character, judgment, and_ intellect — it 
would be a duty to sink individual feelings, 
and to make the best of such a Government— 
infirm in its purpose, weak in its material—as we have. 
But such a sentiment does not prevail. That being so, 
Mr. Asquith is bound at once to discover and collect the 
material for an alternative Ministry, 
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Tuer fate of the Bill depends, of course, on the 
Committee stage. No one believes in it, and every honest 
and clear-sighted man dreads the consequences in 
Ireland only less than he fears what the general conduct 
of the war must be if it is left any longer in such hands 
as those of Mr. George. Good judgment we must have; 
and he has only ill judgment. Mr. Asquith, realizing 
these facts, is bound to take the responsibility of his stand 
against Irish conscription. It is decisive of the fortunes 
of the Bill and of the Government. Such a resolution 
could not be taken in the spirit of faction. The country is 
above and beyond all that. When the Government is 
changed it must be in favor of a truly National Adminis- 
tration, manned by the best men we have, drawn together 
by the best bond of unity—the salvation of the country— 
that good men can have. The time has come for that 
change. 


Many eyes turn in this grave hour to Lord Grey. 
He has been suddenly, dramatically, restored to the 
never-lost confidence of the nation. In a world of 
chicane, his honesty shines out like a star. And in the 
light of Lichnowsky’s revelations, no contemporary figure 
stands so high. It was manifestly devoted in the dark 
hours of 1914 to the work of saving Europe from the 
fate that wickedness and folly were shaping for her. If 
he now chooses to speak he will have the world for his 
audience. 


Mr. Luioyvp Grorce, who continues to deal knock- 
out blows at nearly everybody but the Germans, dealt 
very poorly with the Man-Power Bill on Tuesday, as well 
as with his own moderate credit asa Parliamentary leader. 
The speech was as ill-constructed and as ill-delivered 
as every speech which is laboriously read must be. But 
that was a superficial failing. Essentially it was not a 
defence of the Bill at all, but of himself and his “ plan.”’ 
But for so clever a man its want of finesse was surprising. 
It inflicted a terrible blow on Ireland, on Liberalism, 
and, as most of his silent listeners thought, on our 
cause in the war. At least this fearful upset might 
have been commended with a little tact. But the Irish 
anger broke all bounds when Mr. George went on to 
seethe the kid in its mother’s milk, and quote poor Mr. 
Redmond against Mr. Dillon, and Mr. Dillon against 
himself. From this time he got no hearing from them. 
Then came the shamefaced confession that he had not 
even read the finding of the Irish Convention against 
conscription. 


Save for the Orangemen and the Tory Extremists, 
this estranged the whole House; and some of the 
loudest cheering of Mr. Dillon’s answer came from 
Tory intellectuals. Remember that though the 
modern practice has been to take the Irish into con- 
fidence in Irish matters, not a man of them, neither 
Mr. Dillon, nor Mr. Devlin, nor an Irish Bishop, had 
had a word said to him. Ireland, in fact, was treated 
as if she were a Persian satrapy. If Mr. Asquith had 
then chosen to deliver a hostile speech, instead of a 
waiting and a warning one, the current thus set up 
might, at any bad passage in the Bill, have 
swept him away. England’s case is hardly better 
than Ireland’s, indeed the two hard cases are clearly 
meant to neutralize each other. The Bill is an instru- 
ment of almost pure State despotism, for the Tribunals 
hardly exist any longer, and the lives and fortunes of 
the most settled men in the community—the flower of 
the workmen and of the directing classes—are put under 








the martial power, or rather, are under an office whose 
heads know nothing of the life of the country. Yet 
no reasoned defence was offered of its larger plans. 


How the machine of commerce will go on under it, 
no one can guess. Under it office after office that I 
know can be stripped bare of the men who run it. I 
heard of the two great entrepreneurs in London who 
calculated that the whole of their buying and managerial 
staff was forfeit, and of one such business, of still greater 
importance, in Scotland. Journalism, of course, is 
ransacked ; and indeed the concentration of responsibility 
on the ages 42-50, which has gone on ail through the 
war, is now at its height; so that the damage wrought is 
incalculable. The universal confusion is heightened by 
Mr. George’s talk of the call cf the State as being limited 
to 7 per cent. Seven per cent. for what? For the total 
levy, or for service abroad as first-line drafts, or as troops 
in reserve? Nobcdy knows. 


Ir the times were not so serious, one could only think 
of Mr. George’s suggestion that the Government knew 
exactly where the German thrust was going to be made 
as a new reading of the story of the Irish pilot who vowed 
that he knew every rock in the Channel, and when the 
ship struck, added proudly, “ Bedad, and that’s one of 
‘em!”’ If avoidable, why not avoided? But there, as 
in all Mr. George’s statements about the war, one gets 
an instant conflict of evidence. He insists that there was 
no surprise; Lord Curzon says that there was. He 
speaks of an amplitude of men, thus destroying the 
case for the Bill. But Colonel Repington gives a detailed 
account of the depletion of battalions and divisions on the 
St. Quentin Front. I am bound to say that I received 
an almost identical calculation. Which story is true? 
That the lines were fully held and there was no surprise, 
or that they were thinly held and that there was? That, 
again, raises the question of the position of the 
reserves. Were they available for the relief of the 
menaced positions? What was the advice of the Intel- 
ligence Department, and was it followed? It does not 
matter whom this interrogation (when it comes) acquits 
or condemns. In the interest of our safety, it must 
be made. 


A. WAYFARER. 





Wife and Petters. 





BY AN UNKNOWN DISCIPLE. 


Tue people of my villages began their ploughing and 
sowing about the time of the Feast of Tabernacles, and 
there was other business tco that called me to the high 
lands of Galilee, so that I could not go to Jerusalem that 
autumn. I lingered as late as I could in Capernaum 
to be with Jesus, and the last: teaching I ever heard from 
his lips, though then I knew it not,.was his talk with 
Peter of the seven times forgiveness. 

Now Peter and the others had all come back from 
their preaching tour, with their heads swollen with 
success. Their talk was still of the crowds that had 
flocked to hear them, and of how men never ceased to 
debate of the new teaching. Often, too, I heard them 
dispute as to who should be greatest in the Kingdom. 
Jesus listened to their talk, as he listened to everyone, 
with courtesy and intently, his lips lightly closed and his 
understanding eyes fixed on the speaker’s face as if he 
read his soul. I noticed that sometimes as he listened a 
shadow seemed to hang over him as if he doubted himself 
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and even his message. Once or twice I noticed, too, that 
Peter would begin his boasts, and then suddenly, though 
Jesus spoke no word to him, he would cease. Silence 
would fall upon him, and he would look uneasily at Jesus 
as if he questioned his own motives and wanted 
reassuring. There were two men in Peter, as in every 
one of us, and the fight for self-mastery had begun in 
his soul. Peter was learning to know himself, and from 
each combat his spirit, even if beaten, rose again to renew 
the battle. 

It was on a day when I had seen this new uneasiness 
in Peter that in the evening Jesus went away up into 
the mountains, and took with him Peter and James and 
John. They did not return until the next day, and in 
the meantime much had happened. For early in the 
morning there came a man seeking Jesus, and bringing 
with him his son, who, he said, was possessed by a devil. 
However that might be, the boy was very ill. Even as 
his father asked for Jesus, he broke away and ran from 
him, grinding his teeth. The father, in despair, calling 


to us for help, ran after him, but when at the outskirts. 


of the town he caught him, the boy dashed himself to 
the ground and wallowed there, foaming at the mouth. 
His father held him down, lamenting aloud that Jesus 
was not there to cure him. Peopie were hastening from 
all sides to see what had happened, and some of the 
disciples came running too with the rest of the crowd. 
Seeing these, a woman cried out that they would help. 

“They can cast out devils even as Jesus does. Ask 
them. They will heal your son,’’ she said to the man. 

But the man, hearing her, was angry, and said 
bitterly : 

‘*T asked them before, and they tried, but could do 
nothing. What use are they? They are only cheats, 
like all magicians.”’ 

The disciples were affronted when they heard him 
say this, and said they were not to blame. They had 
done their best. 

““We did what we could,’”’ one cried. ‘‘ But even 
Peter, who shaped well to be a caster-out of devils, failed 
with your son.”’ 

Others said that the boy had seventy devils in him, 
and that it was not to be expected they could all be cast 
out. At this there arose a great dispute, and some 
teachers of the law began to argue with the man and 
with the disciples as to whose was the fault, and how 
many devils could inhabit a man. They all talked at 
once, and the noise was deafening. The poor father, 
kneeling beside his son, had much ado to keep the crowd 
from pressing on him, and kept calling aloud for more 
room. 

Of a sudden some one cried out that Jesus had come, 
and the crowd broke up and ran to see. In the space 
they left I saw Jesus coming towards us, followed by 
Peter and James and John. 

At the sight of him a lull fell on the crowd. For 
the shadow had fallen from him, and a great peace shone 
in his eyes. Hope was renewed within him, and again, 
as on the day when I first saw him, tranquillity lay upon 
him—the tranquillity of one who rests in a surety greater 
than other men know. 

‘‘ What are you all arguing about amongst your- 
selves?’’ Jesus asked as the man came up to him and 
greeted him. 

**Teacher,’’ answered the man, “I brought my son 
to see you, as he has a devil, and is pining away. I asked 
your disciples to drive out the spirit, but they failed.’’ 

Jesus turned to the disciples: 

‘Oh! faithless generation,’’ he said. 
must I teach you? 
you? 


‘** How long 

How long must I have patience with 
Bring the boy to me.”’ 

A dozen people ran to lift the boy, but when they 

touched him he fell into convulsions, and again rolled on 

the ground foaming at the mouth. 

‘* How long has he been like this?’’ Jesus asked the 
father. 

‘* Since he was a child,’”’ the man answered. ‘‘ And 
often he falls into the fire or into water, and tries to kill 
himself. If you can possibly heal him, have pity and 
help us.”’ 


‘“Why do you say possibly? Everything is 





possible to one who has faith,’’ Jesus replied, and he 
spoke with so much kindness and certainty that the man 
cried out with tears, ‘“‘ Lord, I have faith. Help thou 
my lack of it!”’ 

So Jesus healed the lad, and when the devil, if it 
was a devil, had gone away, the convulsions ceased, and 
the boy lay on the ground like a corpse, so that many 
people looking at him shook their heads and said, ‘‘ He 
is dead.’’ But Jesus took his hand, and raised him up 
and gave him back to his father ; and then he went away 
to his house, and the disciples followed. 

When we reached the house and went in, the disciples 
pressed round Jesus and asked eagerly: 

“Why could we not cast out the devil? ”’ 

“Every sacrifice is salted by salt,’’ said Jesus. 
“ This power comes only by prayer and fasting. You are 
the salt of the earth, but if the salt has lost its saltness, 
how can it be salted again? If it cannot, it is fit neither 
for the land nor for the dunghill, but is thrown away 
and trodden underfoot. It is only by fire that it can be 
salted again. Have salt therefore in yourselves, and 
peace with one another. Let him that has ears to hear 
with, hear.’’ 

Now Peter was wroth because some one had told him 
what had been said of his failure, and glowering, he 
answered the rebuke that he felt in the words of Jesus. 

“‘ Say what you like about salt, but it was the man 
who was at fault. He had no faith. One cannot help 
such people. There was something about him, I know 
not what, but I did not trust him.’’ 

He spoke out of the soreness of his heart, and Jesus 
answered quickly, and there was much tenderness and 
some mockery in his voice: 

“ Be careful, Peter, for in every idle word men speak 
they give an account of themselves.”’ 

But Peter, still gloomy, averted his face like a proud 
dog after punishment, and answered: 

“My words are not idle. I do well to be angry.”’ 

“Tf you cherish anger against your brother you 
cannot be friends with God,’’ said Jesus. “ Anger is an 
evil demon. If your brother has acted wrongly to you, 
you must go to him alone and tell him his fault. If he 
listens you have gained your brother. If you have acted 
wrongly to him you must seek his forgiveness before you 
ean be friends with God. How can you expect God to 
forgive you your sins against him if you do not forgive 
your brother when he wrongs you?” 

Peter, still obstinate, was silent, and Jesus said: 

“Listen, Peter. The kingdom of heaven may be 
compared to a certain king who began to have a settle- 
ment of accounts with his officials. And one was brought 
before him who owed ten thousand pounds, which he was 
unable to pay. So the king commanded that the man 
and his wife and his children and everything that he 
had should be sold, that the price might go towards the 
payment of the debt. 

“When he heard the sentence the man was horrified, 
and threw himself on the ground before the king and 
wept, crying out: “ Only have patience and I will pay 
you all.”’ And the King was moved with sorrow at the 
pain of his servant, and he set him free and forgave him 
the debt. But that same man on going out from the 
court met a fellow servant who owed him one hundred 
shillings, and he took him by the throat and nearly 
strangled him, saying: 

“ Pay me what you owe me.” 

And his fellow-servant threw himself on the ground 
before him, crying out: 

“ Only have patience and I will pay you all ” 

But he would not, but put him in prison till he 
should pay. 

When the other servants saw what had happened 
they were greatly distressed, and went to the king and 
laid the whole matter before him. Then the king called 
that wicked servant again before him, and said to him: 

“T forgave you all your debt when you begged for 
mercy. Ought you not to have had compassion on your 
fellow-servant when he, too, begged for mercy? Even as 
T had pity on you ought you not to have pitied him? 
Now you will be handed over to the torturers till vou 
have paid the whole of your debt,” 
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And he cast him into prison. So also God, who has 
pity on you, will do, if you do not each one of you 
forgive your own brother from your heart. 

When Jesus had finished, Peter sat silent for a few 
moments. Then he suddenly turned his face, and said 
impulsively : 

“ How often am I to forgive my brother when he sins 
against me? As many as seven times? ”’ 

“Seven times! ’’ Jesus answered. ‘“ No! 
say seven times, but seventy times seven.”’ 

“ But, master, if I forgive him he will take advan- 
tage of me again.” 

Jesus nodded in agreement. 

“He may.” 

“ Must I then go on forgiving and forgiving, and 
each time be made a fool of?” Peter questioned, hotly ; 
and Jesus answered, and there was no mockery now in 
his voice, but only tenderness. 

“Tf your enemy hunger, give him bread to eat. If 
he thirst, give him water. If he would take your cloak, 
give him your coat also. If you meet his ox or his ass 
going astray, bring it back to him. If he conscript you 
to carry his goods one mile, carry them for two. It is 
in this way you become children of your father in Heaven. 
Does he not daily cause his sun to rise on the good and 
the bad?” 

Peter thought for a moment, and then he cried out: 

“ Master, give us faith.” 

And Jesus answered : 

“ Men are ready to move mountains by faith, and yet 
are not willing to enter into the kingdom by forgiving one 
another. Forgiveness is faith. Therefore, when you 
stand up to pray, forgive any grievance you have against 
anyone and God will grant you what you ask.” 

“ But God does not always answer? ’’ one questioned. 

“Then entreat him again and again. Pray always, 
and never despair. Ask, and it shall be given you. Ask 
great things, and little things shall be added to you. 
Ask heavenly things, and earthly things will be added. 
Seek, and you shall find. Knock, and a door will be 
opened before you. For God will give you the spirit 
of truth to guide you to all truth. I tell you all manner 
of sin shall be forgiven unto men, but a refusal to listen 
for this voice of God within you shall not be forgiven.”’ 

“ Master, teach us to pray,”’ said one of the disciples. 

And Jesus answered : 

“ When you pray let the communion be between God 
and yourself alone. Do not stand where you can be 
seen of men, but go away into your own room and shut 
the door and pray there to your father who dwells in 
secret, and your father who knows all that is secret, will 
enlighten you. When you pray, say ‘ Father, may thy 
name be kept holy. Let thy kingdom come. Teach us 
to do thy will on earth as it is done in heaven. Give 
us each day the bread that we shall need. And forgive us 
our sins, helping us to forgive those who sin against us. 
And take us not into trials, but deliver us from evil.’ ”’ 
It was with this talk in my head that I went to my 
ploughing. 


I did not 





A NEW CONSCRIPT. 


Mr. Crarxson, of the Education Office, always aiming 
at urbanity, willingly agreed with those who think that 
cultured man requires nothing of Nature beyond the 
Green Park or the wildness of the Serpentine. Neverthe- 
less, when his mind was perturbed, he sometimes visited 
a quiet village, in pursuit of calm. The village was not 
far removed from Oxford, and from a neighboring hill 
he liked to see, or to imagine he saw, her grove of spires. 
He associated the district also with his ideal of thoughtful 
serenity—the youthful Milton still untainted by the gall 
of party strife. Under inspirations so humane, combined 
with the sweet influences of woods and stars, he could 
always count upon peace restored or a contemplative 
acquiescence in the irritating idiosyncrasies of his 
colleagues. 

That was why, last Sunday, he woke in the small, 
white chamber of a familiar cottage; for, indeed, his 
mind had been much perturbed. Hearing the splash 





of rain upon the window, he thought, as was his habit 
there, of civil-suited Morn, kerchieft in a comely 
cloud :— 
“Or ushered with a shower still, 
When the gust hath blown his fill, 
Knding on the rustling leaves, 
With minute-liops from off the eaves.” 
But even while his mind repeated the lines, he became 
conscious of a far from comely cloud looming over it. 
Something was there—a shadow of darkness, a 
brooding cloud—threatening the morn of peace :— 
“ At first it seem’d a little speck, 
And then it seem’d a mist ; 
It moved and moved, and tock at last 
A certain shape.” 


The words came to him without his will, and before the 
line was finished, he remembered. The gloom of perturba- 
tion overwhelmed him like a flood. 

Mr. Bridgman, who owned the cottage and let the 
rooms to Mr. Clarkson for old acquaintance’ sake rather 
than to alien refugees from air-raids, kept the village 
shop—a convenient store where, in peace time, every- 
thing essential could be purchased, except boots and 
joints. At breakfast, Mr. Clarkson asked Mrs. Bridgman 
if she had good news of her sons. Yes, they were doing 
pretty well: two lay wounded in hospital, and one was in 
Jerusalem, and her daughter’s first baby was born last 
month at Thame. As there were no papers on Sunday, 
she had heard nothing more about the Bill—the War, 
she meant to say. And with that she went out, suddenly, 
and strangely silent. Mr. Clarkson’s mind also remained 
strangely silent, and the breakfast gave him no pleasure, 
though the village was outside the rationed area for one 
day longer. 

The sound of the village bells aroused him, and he 
resolved to go to church, for he enjoyed going to church 
in the country. The building itself was almost sure to be 
an epitome of history from Norman or Early English 
times down to the affected classicism of the eighteenth 
century. In the simple congregation he recognized the 
bland cheerfulness of Christianity’s childhood. And he 
yielded always to the charm of the beautiful language, 
once so familiar, but no longer dulled by habitual 
familiarity. Mr. Bridgman, dressed in a long black 
gown, picked out with velvet, solemnly conducted him to 
the front pew. For Mr. Bridgman, being almost the only 
adherent of the Established Church in the village, below 
the order of the gentry, had been appointed to heat the 
water-pipes and allot seats to strangers; for which 
insufficient reasons he was known as “the Church- 
warden.’’ The organ sounded; the white choristers— 
whom Mr. Clarkson’s little nephew had called “ the young 
of the clergy ’’—processed up the aisle, and the service 
began. 

But Mr. Clarkson’s mind no longer submitted 
itself to the beauty of the scene and words. A critical 
spirit intruded, raising questions on almost every sen- 
tence of the Prayer-book, Psalms, and Lessons. When 
it came to the sentences, “ Give peace in our time, O 
Lord, because there is none other that fighteth for us,” 
he almost rose to point out how fragile had been the 
writer’s ideal of faith. But at the very words of peace 
and fighting, the sub-conscious unhappiness which 
oppressed and distracted him, took shape again. 
He looked at the stalwart young curate, who so calmly 
was reciting the words by rote, and wondered what sort 
of service he would choose to perform under the new Act. 
He would have the right to select only a non-combatant 
service—a peculiar provision. It reminded Mr. Clarkson 
of the medieval regulation which allowed bishops and 
clergy to crack the enemy’s skulls with knotted maces, but 
not to shed blood. “ Non-combatant service! ’’ That was 
not the question for Mr. Clarkson. 

High up from the wall of the central aisle projected 
an iron bracket, still supporting a knight’s helmet and 
crest. Perhaps the knight had fought on St. Crispin’s 
Day ; but his tomb was gone, his name forgotten. Over 
a sculptured marble upon another wall hung the tattered 
fragment of a flag, and the inscription told how valiantly 
the General resting beneath had once fought at Albuera. 
But, upon a stone slab in the pavement close before his 
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feet, Mr. Clarkson contrived, during “ The Command- 
ments,’’ to spell out the following words :— 
“ Reader ! 
If thou hast a heart fam’d for tenderness and pity, 
contemplate this spot— 
In which are deposited the remains of a Young 
Lady, whose artless Beauty, Innocence of mind, and 


gentile Manners once obtained her the love and esteem 
of all who knew her. 


But when nerves were too delicately spun to bear 
the rude shakes and jostlings which we meet with in 
this transitory world, Nature gave way: She sank and 
died a martyr to excessive sensibility.” 

What, Mr. Clarkson wondered, were the rude shakes 
and jostlings, which her nerves were too delicately spun to 
bear? She died early in the Napoleonic wars. Had not 
Nature given way, she would have had to endure sixteen 
more years of them. How did the thickest and most 
homespun nerves manage then to endure? The Knight’s 
helmet and the tattered flag on one side, the martyr to 


excessive sensibility on the other; between that clash. 


of natures was the history of mankind everlastingly to 
proceed ? 

Disappointed at the absence of a sermon, to which 
he always listened intently in the hope of detecting some 
ray of style, Mr. Clarkson emerged into the April sun- 
shine, and there found a small crowd gathered about a 
genial village reprobate. Wearing the South African 
ribbons, and standing on a grave-mound, he was 
expounding the joys of army life. 

‘* T always knowed they’d never get on without me,”’ 
he was saying. ‘‘It isn’t boys they want to beat the 
"Uns. Stout old fellers like me is what they want. 
Stout old fellers lke me and Josiah Bridgman,’ he 
shouted, as he saw Mr. Bridgman coming out of the 
porch, with his wife holding his arm. 

“Now, Private Bridgman,’’ he went on, “ just 
you remember as I’m goin’ to be yer sergeant. ‘Shun!’ 
lll say. Bring yer ’eels smartly together, ’ands 
clenched, thumbs close against the seams of yer trouseys, 
chest out, ’ead up, eyes directed upon an objick at yer 
own ’eight twenty yards distant. ‘ Number,’ I says, 
and you says ‘Two.’ ‘ Form—fours!’ I says; ‘even 
numbers takes one pace to the rear with the left foot, 
and one to the right with the right.” ‘ As yer were!’ 
I says smart, because you do it wrong. ‘ Now then, 
Number Two,’ I says, ‘ why don’t yer pay attention and 
get a move on?’ Oh, I’ll give you somethink afore I’ve 
done with yer, Private Bridgman! ”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Bridgman took no notice, but walked 
silently down the village street. Stirred by some deep 
fellow-feeling, Mr. Clarkson joined them, and observed 
that Mrs. Bridgman was quietly crying, without the aid 
of a pocket-handkerchief, which, indeed, would have 
betrayed her feelings to the neighbors. 

““They’re goin’ to take ’im,’’ she gulped, ‘‘ and 
who’s to help with the shop, and keep the accounts, and 
dig the garden of an evening? And him no more fit 
to go killin’ Germans than a babe unborn, for all his 
being forty-six! Never could a-bear killin’ anything, 
couldn’t Mr. Bridgman! Always came over sick every 
other Friday when he heard the pig squealin’ at being 
killed! And now he’s got to go killin’ human beings, 
and it’s wicked I call it for such as him! ”’ 

The churchwarden said nothing, and they went on 
in silence, only broken by Mrs. Bridgman’s gentle 
sniffing. 

“ Perhaps you could plead conscientious objections,” 
said Mr. Clarkson, anxious to find some gleam of hope. 

“The village would say I’d gone over to the 
Dissenters,’”? said Mr. Bridgman, “and I couldn’t so 
demean myself. Besides, I never was born for road- 
making, nor yet for prison neither.” 

“T do call it ’ard,’’ whimpered Mrs. Bridgman 
again ; “ I’ve carried four and reared ’em all, and three’s 
gone fightin’, and now they take my man and all, and 
what’s to become of me?” ; 

They entered the cottage which Mr. Clarkson used 
once to call “a home of ancient peace.”” But now his 
mind remained perturbed. He was younger than Mr. 
Bridgman. As to “national importance,” what was his 
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work at the Education Office worth in comparison with 
that shop and garden? He might just as well plead for 
exemption as a bishop or a member of Parliament! The 


black cloud gathered a deeper obscurity, and took more 
definite shape. 





Che Drama. 


CHURCH AND STAGE. 


THERE is a Jewish play—that is to say, a play written 
by a Jew for Jews—which has just come to the end of a 
long run at the Ambassador’s, and for which I should 
have desired even a larger Christian audience than it 
obtained. ‘‘ The Little Brother ’’ is hardly a great play. 
It is not particularly well written; its fun is rather 
obvious ; and its rhetoric, though human and agreeable, 
assumes a somewhat pulpiteering air. What I 
chiefly observed about it was that it appeared to me to 
be one of the most Christian plays I had ever seen. It 
made all the Jews in it (that is to say, all the characters 
but two and a mob) act as one likes to think that the 
best kind of Christians invariably act. It introduced 
one to a most pleasant, hospitable, charitable, and for- 
giving society. And it concluded (quite in the spirit of 
Jesus and Paul) by impressing on us the Christian truth 
that in the family of the spirit there is neither 
Jew nor Gentile, and one God over all. I am 
afraid Mr. Chesterton will die without seeing it, and 
therefore in the bond of the peculiar iniquity that the 
race which gave us the best of Jews deserves to be remem- 
bered for nothing in the world save its error (in which 
the entire Christian world has since become its partner) 
in crucifying Him. But perhaps that is just as well, for 
the Jewish author is at pains to invest his one bad 
Christian with a Jewish birth. So that Mr. Chesterton, 
who is the most ingenious of men, might after all discover 
in ‘‘ The Little Brother ’’ a fresh offshoot of the original 
sin of Judaism. 

Yet I could not help discovering ia this simple work 
confirmation of an old belief in the curative moral force 
of the theatre. Can we look for that renewing energy 
in its conventional source, which is the Church? I doubt 
it. The Churches, established and unestablished, consist 
in the main of segregated groups of respectable people ; 
and whatever the world to-day is, it is not respectable. 
If I were a Roman I should not despair, for the 
toman Church is a great school of humanity, and it is 
still the chief witness on earth for the spiritual unity 
of the nations and the existence of a force above and 
beyond the all-invading secular power. But national 
Protestantism does not possess this special ground of 
appeal. Being national, it tends to be national-political. 
Well, I am a politician. And when the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and his like in other lands, make one 
of their cautious political approaches to the Deity 
I judge them with the coldness that the professional 
invariably extends to the amateur. I know that 
there is little help in mere politics. Between them, 
the politicians and their priestly allies have led the 
mass of men astray, and a cruelly tortured world will 
never look for balm to its executioners. But, in a deeper 
sense, there can be no society without religion, and no 
religion without a Church. And what is that Church? The 
Church is that part of the world which most deeply feels 
its injuries, and most powerfully resolves to set them 
right in the true religious spirit. The Army is the Church. 
There are its martyrs, nay a good many more of its 
professors than are to be found in its pulpits and pres- 
byteries. If you want to hear the “ Hun”’ spoken of as 
one Christian man speaks of another, go to the people 
whom he has most injured. Now the Army will be a 
very important factor in the life of this generation of 
men. Has it occurred to my readers that our next 
Parliament will be largely a soldiers’ Parliament, that 
the lawyers—the men who have bound society to their 
covenants—will be largely replaced by a class of men 
who for years have been forced to live outside those 
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covenants? Again, the working men and the working 
women are the Church. They form the class who suffer 
most from what is wrong in our society and who do most 
to keep it alive and decently moral. And, last of all, 
the artists—the writers, the painters, the musicians, the 
players—the people who represent life for what it is, 
and save society from self-deception—are the Church. 
They have this special importance, that they include 
women as wellas men. In them, therefore, the conscious- 
ness of the civilized race finds its most perfect 
embodiment. 

Now, of this art of truthful representation the 
theatre is the chief, the historic, the popular, centre. 
There religion found its early home. There exists a 
singularly close fusion of intellect and emotion—or, if 
we like so to put it, of the life of men and women. To 
the acted story childhood—the childhood of the 
individual and of the race—turns as its natural mode of 


expression. Large masses of the people have ceased 
to go to Church, and will never return there. 
But they increasingly resort to one form or 
another of dramatic art. Their need for it is 


indeed supreme. What is the world like? How 
are men and women really “ featured,’’ and what do 
they really desire? The great dramatic genius answers 
these questions either in the broadest and most genial 
spirit (Shakespere and Sheridan) or in the most searching 
cne (Molitre, Gogol, Strindberg, and Ibsen). Moreover, 
the dramatist is catholic in his method, and the virtue 
to which he is specially attracted, and which his peculiar 
form of art commends to him, is the Christian virtue 


of charity. He avoids the self-conscious monologue 
of the pulpit. He lets all speak; gives reason 
and emotion their place; goodness and rascality 
their turn. The 


most exquisite truths of Jesus 
are so dramatic that they fall into the form of 
little plays; the most beautiful of them all, the parable 
of the Prodigal Son, has indeed been the parent of 
countless dramas. The same is true of the fables 
of the symbolists and the people’s philosophers. The 
smaller playwrights make, no doubt, an inferior use of 
their great opportunity. They become rhetoricians, 
conventionalists, false moralists, insincere optimists, or 
mere caterers for pleasure and idle laughter. But the 
theatre is always open to the reception of the greater 
forms of the dramatic art, and therein its capacity for 
recovery is greater than that of the theological Church 
in its existing mould. Once the breath of the 
immortal word streamed fresh through the Church’s 
walls and descended on her altars. Now it seeks a wider* 
dwelling-place. That, in turn, cannot be the “ice 
Church ”’ of pure intellectualism. And mere intellect 
(need I say ?) does not find its natural home on the stage. 

Now I do not propose to travel over the ground 
covered in the recent articles on the after-war theatre, 
save to repeat my conviction that the State should 
have nothing to do with it. If the Stage is to become 
a source of light and truth for our age (at its worst it 
can never altogether help being that) it must keep clear 
of Government. Government has undoubtedly been 
a great factor in the life of the modern drama; 
our own less conspicuously than that of our Con- 
tinental neighbors, not because it was more moral but 
because it was more niggardly. And I should not like 
to exclude the neighborly help that a good Town or 
County Council could yield to a band of struggling players 
in a highly-rented theatre. But Government—such 
Government as we are likely to get these days—is the 
enemy. If Government gives money, Government will 
want power. And the stage wants power more than it 
wants money. Its great enemy is the temptation to 
substitute luxury of preduction for ideas. Now, 
the State will always be ready to ‘“‘keep’’ the 
stage luxurious, as the vulgar rich man “keeps” 
his wife or his mistress in fine clothes and houses. 
And the average commercial entrepreneur has much 
the same view of the apparelling of the theatre. 
But it is not at all necessary. Shakespere’s and Moliére’s 
plays (even the elaborate historical ones) were produced 





*See ‘ Brand.” 

















with the simplest scenic effects. Save for two or three 
of the earlier romantic dramas, Ibsen requires no 
elaborate staging. On the other hand, the worst period 
of the English and American drama was that in which 
the art of directing the theatre (and the newspaper) was 
confounded with and dominated by the business of com- 
mercial management. But I am thinking of the business 
of life. That has all gone wrong. And a free theatre 
seems to me to be one of the main channels through which 
a ministry of salvation will run. 


H. W. M. 





Wetters to the Editor, 


JAPAN AND THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE. 


Sin,—The question of Japanese intervention in the Far 
East is being discussed in the press of the Allied countries 
from a great many points of view, but hardly any of those 
advecating forcible intervention in the internal affairs of a 
foreign people, have cared io ascertain, or take into considera- 
tion, the views on this subject of the Russian people themselves, 
Probably, however, they have no doubt whatsoever of the real 
opinion of the Russian people, as they are careful to point 
out that the intervention must be based on armed force. 

The writers of these lines represent in this country three 
of the mosi powerful co-operative unions in Russia, embracing 
over ten thousand individual co-operative societies with a 
membership reaching many millions. ‘These societies are not 
political organisations, they include persons holding various 
political opinions and views, but we are quite sure that we 
truly reflect the unanimous opinion of all Russian co-operative 
circles when we say that any intervention will meet with a 
feeling of deep resentment. 

The German philosopher Nietzsche has said somewhere, 
“When a man is down, kick him.” Perhaps from the point 
of view of ‘‘ Higher Politics’’ he may be right, but we simple 
Russians prefer. to be guided as before by the proverb, ‘‘A 
friend in need is a friend indeed.” 

At the moment when the decision was trembling in the 
balance, the powerful influence of public opinion in the United 
States was brought to bear against Japanese intervention and, 
for the moment, the scheme seems to be in abeyance. Let the 
British public opinion express itself clear}y in the same sense 
then the threatened intervention will receive its well-deserved 
deathblow.—Yours, &c., 





B. A. Cryst, 
Manager of the London Office of the Moscow Union 
of Consumers’ Societies. 
I. V. BUBNOFF, 
Manager of the London Branch 
Narodny Bank. 
G. M. YARKOFF, 
Member of the Board of the Union of the Siberian 
Creamery Associations. 
30, Mincing Lane, E.C. 3. 
April 9th, 1918. 


of the Moscow 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 


S1r,—This discussion should not concern itself with dogma 
this or belief that. Dispute arid, and without end or profit. 
My contention is that ‘‘ priests of any religion’’ have been 
concerned with non-ess.ntial dogma, forms, and ceremonies. 
They have used their unique position for wordly power and 
political pull and have neglected the fundamenials which of 
necessity would destroy that power. In acting as they have, 
they have fortified their position, and the ordinary citizen in 
his life political, sexual, breadwinning has finished with them. 
I do not think that Christ can arrange the details of our 
present life, but I do most stoutly hold that His fundamental 
motives are the only ones on which to build. Love your neigh- 
bor as yourself. Do unt» others as vou would be done by, 
or, in more pleasant language, sympathy and self-control. 
That all things change but never perish, that what makes me 
at the present moment has been and always will be, or im- 
mortality if you like, though to be dogmatic of the persistence 
of personality is unnecessary, leads on to an appreciation of 
the oneness of us all. ‘‘ Brothers on the road to Delhi.’? That 
there is a long way to go on this road before the creative 
life foree can widen the intens2 love of mother for child so 
as to embrace all life, I realize, but I am optimist enough to 
believe it will eventuate (though I have recently upset my coffee 
into my lap and lost half my stew on the floor).—Yours, &c., 


LigvuT. R.N.V.R. 
Still rolling! 


MR. LITVINOFF’S CREDENTIALS. 


Sir,-—Mr. Litvinoff, in the letter which appeared in vour 
last number, effectually destroys, in a single sentence, the claim 
of those who appointed him to represent the Russian nation. 
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For this ‘‘Government,’”’ according to him, was ‘selected, 
controlled, and confirmed in office by three consecutive all- 
Russian Soviets, representing the bulk of Russian workers and 
peasants.”’ ‘Thus, on his own showing, the Soviets do not 
represent the great nation with which we supposed ourselves 
to be in alliance, but only a part of a single class, and that 
class the least capable of forming and giving articulate expres- 
sion to, and judgment on, public affairs. This is so, even on 
the very large assumption, almost amounting to physical impos- 
sibility, considering their illiteracy and dispersion, that the bulk 
of the workers and peasants have really had a voice in the 
election of these Soviets. As Mr. Litvinoff knows, there was 
a ‘“‘ Constituent Assembly ’’ possessing, if not a perfect, at all 
events a very much better claim on democratic principles to 
represent the entire nation; and this Assembly was violently 
extinguished by his present masters. 

He will also, perhaps, remember that these same masters of 
his, at the very outset of their career, openly proclaimed their 
hostility to the governing classes in all the belligerent countries, 
England included. ‘They may have been right or wrong in 
giving precedence to the international class-war over the actual 
war of the external freedom of nations; but they cannot expect 
to have it both ways and to receive recognition, still less assist- 
ance, from those whom they have denounced as enemies. 

In short, to apply President Lincoln’s formula, the Lenin- 
Trotsky combination stands neither for government by the 
people, nor government for the people, nor even — what 
matters most in diplomatic relations — for government of the 
people, seeing that they have abandoned large portions of the 
old Empire to foreign Powers, that other large portions are in 
open revolt, and that, even when they are strong enough to 
prevent anyone else from governing, the elementary duties of 
government are by all accounts very inadequately performed. 

ROLAND W. WILSON. 


AN AFTER-WAR THEATRE. 


Si1r,—In replying to Mr. Robb Lawson’s letter in your 
enultimate issue, may we at the outset disclaim any desire to 
e dogmatic? We wish to see in existence a certain kind of 

theatre and we believe that we can discern means by which 
that object might be achieved. That is all. 

We should, first of all, collect together people who share 
our ideal—men and women whose most urgent need is self- 
expression through their art. Working upon the assumption 
that the wished-for endower would not appear until we had 
shown ourselves to be worthy of endowment, we should then 
hie ourselves to all those institutions which were willing to 
offer us hospitality—working men’s.and women’s clubs, setile- 
ments, co-operative society gatherings, rural clubs, guilds of 
this, that, and the other, and give performances in the simplest 
fashion consistent with artistic results, probably doing without 
scenery for a time and making use of curtains. We are 
confident that by this means we should ‘‘make good” and 
that our endower would come along and do the needful. 

The next step would be to find a theatre, and we are 
modest enough to think that a converted house (perhaps in 
Bloomsbury) would serve until our wings sprouted and we 
were able to fly to higher heights. A small theatre would 
provide us with all our immediate needs. It would be an 
infinitely better medium than a large building for the presenta- 
tion of the intimate drama, and Mr. Granville Barker’s pro- 
duction of ‘‘ The Dynasts’’ at the Kingsway was an example 
of the possibility of suggesting space and architectural dignity 
on a quite small stage. Our theatre would not confine itself 
to the performance of plays. Lecturers would also find a home 
there; and why should not conceris be given an artistic 
setting? The starched shirt-front is not, we hope, an 
immovable institution. These diversions would give breathing 
space to the actors, allowing them leisure for recuperation and 
the learning of new parts. Who, knowing him, has not pitied 
the sad lot of the poor harassed repertory actor whose whole 
time is taken up with playing, part-learning, and rehearsing? 
Is not an actor human, too? 

Our theatre would have to have its Selection Committee, 
since the will to produce great art does not always go with 
the power to do so. But it must be borne in mind that we 
should not be offering ‘“‘the old smooth prizes,’’ epitomized 
in bank-balances and motor-cars, but ‘‘rough new prizes ’— 
hard work, slender emoluments (say £150 to £200 a year)... 
but also an outlet for expression. We should stave off, there- 
fore, that majority of ‘‘ artists’? whose chief concern is money- 
making, and attract towards us only those whose chief concern 
is self-expression. Our Selection Committee would, we hope, 
be catholic and unrigid, but it would be a Selection Committee 
—a sieve, not a bottomless pail. 

Another possibility we may adumbrate. Would it not be 
possible to eliminate from the stage almost entirely make- 
believe ‘‘ props ”’—papier maché goblets and veneered furniture 
—substituting for them the real thing? Let us set our artist 
craftsmen to work; we will exhibit their creations in our 
theatre, and we will offer to the public the chance of buying 
replice of our ‘‘ props ’’—or even the very “‘ props ” themseives. 

Indeed, our aim throughout would be sincerity, eatholicity, 
and experimentalism, and to provide a medium for the 
utterance of all the arts connected with the theatre.—Yours, &e., 


HERMON OULD. 
HAROLD Scort. 


; Horace SHIPP. 
The Settlement, Princetown. 





Poetry. 


THE TWO LOVES. 


WHEN night was to begin, 
Where the log-fire hisses, 

I covered Jeannie in 
From head to foot with kisses. 


There in the glow 

And the flicker of the ingle, 
I gave her for to know 

How a man loves single: 


I gave her for to know 

When the heart needs mating, 
How hard a road to go 

Was the long, lone waiting. 


Her face was all a mist, 
Her dear eyes tear-laden, 
To find herself so kissed, 
And man so love a maiden. 


Ah, but she did love! 
With kind lips so quiet, 

While my heart above 
Was all storm and riot. 


And looking deep I saw 
In all its woman’s meaning, 
How her heart would draw 
My heart to have its leaning. 


For my heart was fain, 

Oh, fain to be a-mating; 
But her’s saw the pain 

Of the long, lone waiting. 


So there, in the light, 
Beside the dying ember, 

I gave her all that night 
My kisses to remember. 


A cold dawn came, 

Then parted our embraces; 
We blew the ash to flame 

On tear-wet faces; 


We drank the last cup, 

And we shared the last platter, 
And pale light went up 

And birds began to chatter. 


And then she oped the door, 
And there I left her standing, 
As I went down to the shore 
To the ship beside the landing. 


And far out from sea 
I saw her apron flutter, 
As her hand waved to me 
The word she could not utter. 


“Oh, a man’s love is strong 
When the heart finds its mating; 
But a woman’s love is long, 
And grows when it is waiting! ”’ 


LAURENCE HovusMANn- 
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The orld of Hooks. 


—— 


Tue “ Natron” Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“Both Sides of the Curtain.’ 
Richard Whiteing. (Cassell. 10s. 6d. net.) 

‘“War According to Clausewitz.’’? Edited with Commentary by 
Major-General T. D. Pilcher, C.B. (Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“War and Treaties: 1815 to 1914.” By Arthur Ponsonby, M.P. 
(Allen & Unwin. 2s. net.) 

‘** Great European Treaties of the Nineteenth Century.’’ Edited 
by Sir Augustus Oakes, C.B., and R. B. Mowat, M.A., 


By Genevieve Ward and 


with an Introduction by Sir H. Earle Richards. 
(Humphrey Milford. 7s. 6d. net.) 
‘* Jacqueline.” A Novel. By John Ayscough. (Chatto & 
Windus. 6s. net.) 
* x % 


In the unimaginable age of peace, the happy British 
tourist on his way to Paris, Switzerland, or the Riviera used 
to count upon getting lunch or tea at Amiens, according to 
the time of day. Full of expectation, he would mark the 
approach to these pleasures by noticing a still but strong- 
flowing river running between aspens and poplars, then a 
public garden or “ park,’’ and then the weather-worn brick 
bastion of an old citadel, which shut out the view almost 
like a tunnel till the station was reached, and there stood 
the welcome buffet or waiters carrying cups. But if he had 
any care for history or architecture, just before the train 
reached the public garden, by stretching his head out of the 
left-hand window he could see the irregular roofs of an old 
town beyond a curving reach of the river, and high above 
the roofs the grey or blue mass of a great church, surmounted 
by a thin and delicate spire. It was the west end of Amiens 
Cathedral which he saw, and the spire was its central fléche. 
After lunch or tea, when the train was just getting into its 
stride, by stretching his head still further from the window, 
he could for a moment see the fléche again and the west end 
below it. But he had only a glimpse between the factories 
and gasworks. 


* * * 


Now that Amiens Cathedral is threatened with destruc- 
tion like the destruction of Rheims, if indeed it is not already 
destroyed this week-end, the few who ever cut short the joys 
of cafés-chantants, mountain-climbing, or slithering on skis 
by staying for one night in the Hétel de l’Univers ai 
Amiens, may think themselves happy. For Amiens 
Cathedral is, or was, one of the world’s glories. In Christian 
architecture it holds almost the place held by the Parthenon 
in Greek. That is no new comparison. In “The Bible of 
Amiens,’’ Ruskin writes :— 


“T must vindicate my candor and my judgment, in 
the outset, by confessing that the cathedral of Amiens has 
nothing to boast of in the way of towers; that its central 
fléche is merely the pretty caprice of a village carpenter; 
that the total structure is in dignity inferior to Chartres, 
in sublimity to Beauvais, in decorative splendor to Rheims, 
and in loveliness of figure-sculpture to Bourges. It has 
nothing like the artful pointing and moulding of the arcades 
of Salisbury; nothing of the might of Durham; no Deda- 
lian inlaying like Florence; no glow in the mythic phantasy 
like Verona. And yet, in all, and more than these ways, 
outshone or overpowered, the cathedral of Amiens deserves 
the name given to it by M. Viollet le Duc: ‘ The Parthenon 
of Gothie Architecture.’ ”’ 


* * * 


Four times the church built at Amiens in honor of St. 
Firmin, the martyr and first apostle of Picardy, was 
destroyed by fire or invaders before this great cathedral was 
begun by one bishop and completed by his successor. That 
was in the thirteenth century—the central years of medieval 
Christianity, the age of its finest art and highest influence. 
The bronze tombs of the two bishops stand uninjured in their 
cathedral—almost the only bronze tombs in France not yet 
melted into coins or guns. But the real “ Master of the 





Work’’ was Master Robert, surnamed De Luzarches, as is 
recorded by the inscription upon the pavement of the nave, 
quoted in “The Bible of Amiens.”’ Two other “ Master 
Builders ’’ followed him, a father and son, and in sixty-eight 
years the whole was finished—in the time of our Edward I.— 
the actual construction having occupied the reign of our 
Henry III. and a few years over. 


* * * 


Later centuries added details, so that the cathedral does 
not remain devoid of history, as Salisbury, for instance, 
remains almost devoid. The fine woodwork of the choir 
was not carved till the reign of our Henry VIII. Of this 
woodwork, Ruskin has said :— 





**It is late—fully developed flamboyant, just past the 
fifteenth century—and haz some Flemish stolidity mixed 
with the playing of French fire of it; but wood-carving was 
the Picard’s joy from his youth up, and, so far as I know, 
there is nothing else so beautiful cut out of the beautiful 
trees of the world.” 





It is wrought of native oak, morticed without nails, and 
so skilfully that the joints have not moved and are still 
almost imperceptible. But fine as later detail may be, it 
is to the original thirteenth-century work that memory turns. 


* * * 


EsPrctatty it is to the porches over the west end doors. 
There are three—the north porch to St. Firmin, the south to 
the Virgin, the centre to Christ. In the interpretation of the 
emblems and scenes suggested by the statues and carvings 
of these porches, one may indeed discover the Bible of 
Amiens—the whole doctrine of the Christian aspect of 
religion, as the thirteenth century perceived it. Here the 
builders had fulfilled their design of making the external 
sculpture of the church’s walls and gates “at once an 
alphabet and epitome of the religion by the knowledge and 
inspiration of which an acceptable worship might be ren- 
dered within these gates to the Lord whose Fear was in His 
Holy Temple, and whose seat was in Heaven.’’ 


* * * 


Here, surrounding or supporting the central figure in 
each porch, are the apostles and prophets, the saints and 
martyrs, each in turn marked by quatrefoils representing a 
virtue or its opposite vice, a scene or symbol reminiscent of 
some passage in a prophet’s or saint’s writing, or simply 
man’s life beneath the seasons of the zodiac. The figure of 
Christ Himself is raised and supported on a lion and a 
dragon, a vine, and beneath them the cockatrice and deaf 
adder, which have been placed under Christ’s feet as types 
of savage malignity and obstinate stupidity thus subdued. 
Anyone who retains a knowledge of the Hebrew writings 
may easily discover the words which have suggested the 
quatrefoils to the carver. Beneath Zephaniah, for instance, 
one finds representations of beasts and reptiles in a city, a 
hedgehog and a bittern, and the mind calls up the fate of 
Nineveh as foretold in the second chapter of that prophet’s 
book. So it is throughout. The very surface of the church 
is indeed an alphabet and epitome of the form of religion in 
which the builders believed. 


* * * 


Anp yet it is not upon anything minute or detailed that 
the memory wishes to dwell when it recalls the glory of 
Amiens. There, upon the many streams of the divided 
Somme, the city stands, famous of old for the arts of 
weaving, glass-making, and the carving of stone and wood; 
famous in history as the city of Clovis, who built the 
Frankish kingdom, and as the city of St. Martin, who went 
to Tours and is the saint of soldiers. High above the city’s 
roofs, but from their very midst, rises the great church in 
which the faith of many centuries most perfectly expressed 
itself. It stands now in the extremity of peril, if, indeed, 
its ruin has not already been accomplished. As I write, the 
enemy’s guns are but eight miles away—no extraordinary 
range for them. At any moment we may hear that the war 
has added this splendor of the world to its record of over- 


throw, and another depth of sadness to one’s memories of 
the Somme. 


H. W. N. 
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GERMANY IN THE ’TWENTIES. 


‘‘Treitschke’s History of Germany in the Nineteenth 
Century.” Translated by EDEN and Cepar Pau. Vol. IV. 
(Jarrold. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Wirn the appearance of the fourth volume of the English 
version of Treitschke’s masterpiece, the great enterprise, 
which reflects infinite credit on the publisher and the trans- 
lators, passes the turning point and brings its completion in 
three more volumes within sight. The new instalment 
carries the narrative from the death cf Hardenberg in 1822 
to the eve of the revolutionary year 1830; and, though it 
contains nothing so exciting as the revolt of the Burschen- 
schaft in the preceding volume, its pages are full of varied 
interest, its colors as brilliant, its portraits as elaborate, its 
prejudices as active as ever. Political bias is least dangerous 
when, as in the present case, it is naked and unashamed, 
The volume opens with the Congress of Vienna; but as 
Treitschke’s explorations were confined to German archives 
and his attitude towards all the Great Powers is one of 
detestation or contempt, his excursions into international 
relations form the least valuable portion of his work. Prussia, 
as usual, occupies the foreground of the picture; and it is 
in this period that the foundations of the Zollverein were 
well and truly laid. The death of the veteran Chancellor 
left the ship of state without a pilot; for with advancing 
years Frederick William III. sank ever deeper into the 
slough of reaction. The scheme of a constitution perished 
with the dismissal of Humboldt in 1819; and the creation 
of Provincial Diets in 1823 was the only political concession 
vouchsafed to Prussians in the long generation between 
Waterloo and 1848. The brightest feature of a rather drab 
picture is the activity of the Finance Minister Motz, to whose 
striking personality Treitschke was the first to do justice. 
‘* Motz was in his fiftieth year when he assumed his 
new office in 1825, the solitary statesman in a cabinet of 
men of short views. Like Eichhorn, this Hessian had 
been attracted into the Prussian service by the refulgence 
of Frederician times. Far more brilliant than Maassen, 
the quict man of learning, his nature was no less solid. 
Vigorous and adventurous, inspired with bold self-confi- 
dence which frequently found expression in incisive 
sarcasms, this efficient and practical man had in a varie- 
gated career learned to despise mere book-learning and 
yet understood how to adapt himself to the living ideas 
of the time. Bound to be a Prussian, he would never 
listen to the praises of Austria which were voiced in 
official circles, expressing his frank detestation of the 
Jazy, ignorant, dishonest Austrian administration. Besides 
Canning, Motz was the only statesman of his day who had 
fully recognized the essential shallowness of Metternich. 
i to see the reforms of Stein and Hardenberg 


He desirexi ; 
pursued to their logical end. Those in close contact with 


him had received the impression that here was a man 

with grand natural endowments, one whose intelligence 

was full of ideas, restless, productive to excesz, but 
threatening to work itself to pieces within an unduly 
restricted sphere of activity.” 

Appointed to his post in order to remove the deficit which 
the Government found itself unable to meet, the new 
Minister carried through his immediate task with sovereign 
success, won the confidence of his royal master, and pressed 
forward towards the realization of the great conception of 
the Zollverein, in which economic and political factors were 
blended and by which the strength and unity of the Father- 
land might be secured. The adoption of a free-trade system 
by Prussia in 1818 had not only given an impetus to her 
own internal and external trade, but had made her an 
attractive partner in the economic sphere. Had the German 
States been at liberty to follow their commercial interests, 
the Zollverein would have been formed in three years instead 
of thirty ; but the political rivalries and jealousies of Prussia 
and Austria, of North and South, of big and little States, 
created obstacles which required infinite tact and patience 
to overcome. The duodecimo Prince of Schwarzburg-Sonders- 
hausen alone took the plunge in 1819, and his example was 
followed three years later by his cousin of Rudolstadt. But 
these trifling extensions of Prussian influence prompted her 
rivals to retaliatory imitation. Though Wangerheim, the 
brilliant Wurttemberg diplomatist, had preached in vain the 
doctrine of Trialism—that is, of a league of Middle States 





strong enough to hold its own between the upper and nether 
millstone of Prussia and Austria—the particularist tendencies 
of Germany were as strong as ever, and took shape in rival 
economic leagues. At one moment not less than three such 
associations were in existence, covering respectively the 
north, the centre, and the south; but solid benefits could 
not be indefinitely sacrificed to the luxury of indulgence in 
political hatreds. The decisive step forward was taken in 
1828, when Motz persuaded Hesse-Cassel to join the Prussian 
Zollverein, thereby opening a path through Middle Germany 
and holding out a hand to the Southern States, by whom it 
was quickly grasped. 

‘At a time when the official German world regarded 
the perpetual league between Austria and Prussia as an 
inviolable law, he marched unhesitatingly towards the 
permanent union, under Prussia’s leadership, of all Ger- 
many, Austria excluded, by the indestructible bond of 
economic interest, thus paving the way for enfranchise- 
ment from the House of Hapsburg.”’ 

The ascending path had been entered, and Motz takes his 
place as a connecting link in the chain which stretches from 
Frederick the Great to Bismarck. 

Next to Austria and the hated Metternich, the middle 
States of Germany are honored with the fiercest outbursts 
of Treitschke’s invective. Indeed, the entire modern history 
of Germany is conceived as a conflict between Prussia on the 
one hand and Austria and the smaller members of the Bund 
on the other. In the present volume, ruler after ruler is 
brought in chains before the historian’s tribunal and 
sentenced to fines or imprisonment. Few portraits in this 
wonderful gallery are painted with more care than that of 
King Louis of Bavaria, “ next to Charles Augustus of Weimar 
the greatest Meecenas in German history,’’ who made Munich 
the artistic centre of the Fatherland and gave the city the 
cachet of brightness and culture which it has never lost. 
But, except as a patron of the arts, the gifted Wittelsbach 


monarch finds little favor in the eyes of the Hohenzollern 
trumpeter. 


**Rarely has a single human intelligence fostered such 
extraordinary contradictions in dire and disturbing juxta- 
position. Hellenic sense of beauty, and bigoted Catholic 
credulity; honest love for his people, and an over-esteem 
for the royal dignity. which approximated to self-idoliza- 
tion; enthusiastic Teutonism, and Wittelsbach dynastic 
pride—all these qualities were displayed conspicuously and 
crudely, for Nature, when endowing the King, had been 
chery with the plain gifts of common sense, tact, and 
moderation. The harmony which he was so well able 
to appreciate in works of art was lacking in his own person- 
ality. The impatient movements of the tall figure, the 
oblique glances of fiery eyes, and the hasty, stuttering 
speech betrayed a strange inward unrest. The blind 
admiration of the Bavarians for their new ruler, following 
hard upon years spent in the background, could not fail 
to strengthen his despotic inclinations. He worked in- 
cessantly from early dawn and renounced the ordinary 
comforts of life to save money for the purchase of works 
of art; but when seized with a passion for a pretty 
woman, he forgot self-control! and consideration for his 
wife, and displayed his desires with a Hellenic unrestraint 
which could not fail to arouse scandal in the sober-minded, 
modern world.”’ 

King William of Wurttemberg, the other leading figure 
of South German politics, requires no such elaborate 
portraiture; for his personality was singularly unattractive 
and he had few private or political friends. 

In addition to his studies of South German potentates, 
Treitschke devotes a special chapter of a hundred and fifty 
pages to the Courts of the north and the centre. This survey 
of Saxony and Hesse-Cassel, Hanover and Brunswick, the 
Mecklenburgs and the Hansa Towns, is rightly regarded as 
one of the greatest of his achievements. His fanatical 
detestation of particularism renders an objective estimate of 
the position and ideals of any non-Prussian State impossible ; 
but none the less the pages which describe the Sleepy Hollows 
of the North, with their impenitent autocracies, their com- 
placent obscurantism and their antiquated etiquette, glow 
with color and sparkle with satire and fun. The picture of 
his own country, the kingdom of Saxony, sketches the 
fortunes of the House of Wettin throughout the centuries, 
and makes the dull but high-minded Frederick Augustus 
live again before our eyes. Like other German princes, he 
was forced to side with Napoleon; but, unlike his fellows, 
he remained faithful to the Emperor in adversity. His 
loyalty was punished by the cession of nearly half his 
dominions to Prussia; but “ Frederick the Just’? was wel- 
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comed by his faithful people on his return from captivity 
as warmly as if he had been a conqueror. Ignoring the 
events of the most momentous generation of modern times, 
he desired his Court to retain all the characteristics of the 
quiet days of his youth. 


“Day after day two chamberlains stood behind 
the King when he sat down to meat, solemnly lifting 
the tails of his coat, first the left and then the right, 
before pushing his chair beneath him. On Sunday, in 
winter, after mass, the well-behaved boys of the upper 
classes waited in the corridors of the palace to admire the 
dignified train of the returning Herrschaften. First a 
great number of runners, equerries, chamberlains, and 
adjutants; then the King in his old-fashioned dress, 
powdered, and pigtailed, his hands buried in a huge 
muff; then followed the princes, Antony and Max, like- 
wise with muffs—a marvellous spectacle which nowhere 
but in Dresden could have been contemplated with a 
straight face. The King never appeared on foot in the 
streets; and he never saw the fine monument to his 
ancestor Maurice, recently restored, for it was a hundred 
paces from the carriage road.” 


While Saxony, though thus tied to the past, was blessed with 


a king of blameless life, Hanover was governed by an | 


absentee monarch from London, and Brunswick was cursed 
with a young ruler whose wickedness was too much even for 
his docile subjects, and who was hurled from his throne when 
Paris sounded the tocsin of revolution in 1830. Equally 
unfortunate were the inhabitants of Hesse-Cassel under the 
Elector William, whom years of exile in the Napoleonic era 
had cured neither of his immorality nor his shameless greed. 
The sorrows of Mecklenburg, on the other hand, arose not 
from its rulers, who, alone of German princes, possessed no 
power, but from the feudal nobility who tyrannized over ruler 
and people alike. While Prussia, South Germany, and the 
Rhineland had learned from their sufferings and experiences 
at the hands of France the necessity of modernizing their 
institutions, for Mecklenburg, as for Saxony, the French 
Revolution might never have occurred and the “ Rights of 
Man” might never have been proclaimed to a listening world. 
The chapter entitled “Literary Harbingers of a New 
Age” is written with the erudition and brilliance which 
distinguished all Treitschke’s surveys of intellectual ten- 
dencies. Himself a poet, he had a passionate love of poetry. 
Once again he writes with enthusiasm of the later Goethe, 
paying in passing a tribute to his interpreter Carlyle, “the 
only Briton who has ever fully understood Germany.” 
Richendorff and Rickert, Chamisso and Platen, receive their 
meed of praise, while the stories of Tieck and Hauff and the 
dramas of Grillparzer are not forgotten. But when we reach 
the greatest name in German literature since Goethe, the 
prejudices of the author distort his judgment. The section 
on “Radicalism and the Jews” is one of the blots on 
Treitschke’s ‘scutcheon. An anti-Semite in politics, he 
carried the war into history and lashes the memory of Bérne 
and Heine, who in his eyes stand for all the anti-national 
and disintegrating influences which he abhorred. “The 
Jewish littérateurs encouraged German radicalism in its 
uncritical preference for France”; and they unfortunately 
combined brilliant ability with their detestable ideas. 

“The cult of the so-called ideas of ‘89, which in 
Germany during the actual years of the Revolution had 
been restricted to a group of men of learning, was first 
diffused throughout the broad masses of our middle classes 
by this German-French journalistic campaign. It was the 
worst conceivable of political schools for a nation already 
prone to doctrinaire excesses.”’ 

Nobody cared very much when he transfixed Bérne on the 
point of his avenging sword ; but the attack on Heine tries 
the patience even of the most uncritical writer. 

‘‘He was altogether devoid of the human greatness 
of our classical authors. He had talent without profundity, 
wit without conviction; he was egotistical, lascivious, 
untruthful, and withal at times irresistibly charming. He 
had moments of real inspiration. In the Lieder there are 
many futile imitations, but also a few poems which vie 
with the best productions of the romantic school. In the 
hours in which he was a poet he was a German to the 
core.”’ 

But 
and 


his unpardonable crime was that he dabbled in politics 
took the wrong side :- 


‘‘Whereas Bérne pursued political aims in good faith, 
above all the emancipation of the Jews, it was simply in 
order to dazzle that Heine interspersed his writings with 
empty political chatter. The solitary political idea to 
which he clung faithfully throughout life was his deadly 
enmity to Prussia. With Borne and Heine, with the inroad 
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of Judaism, there was heralded a new literary epoch, 
destined happily to be of brief duration, but the most 
odious and sterile period of our recent literature. Since 
the days of Lessing no school of German imaginative 
thought sowed so many dragon’s teeth, and none created 
so little of permanent value as that of the radical 
journalists of the thirties.’’ 


After these wild and whirling words English readers will 
turn with renewed satisfaction to the delicate and penetrating 
criticism of Matthew Arnold. 

The survey of intellectual tendencies embraces the 
venerable names of Ranke and Jacob Grimm; but our 
showman lingers longest over the majestic figure of Hegel. 
Treitschke had neither leisure nor inclination for philosophy, 
and he repudiates ‘‘this grandiose system which, however 
brilliant, was nothing more than an arbitrary invention.”’ 
But there was one field at least in which he could appraise 
the signiticance of the master’s work :— 

‘Among all our philosophers Hegel had the keenest 
intelligence in political matters. He regarded the State as 
the actualization of the moral ideal, as the realization 
of the ethical will, and at one blow he shattered the 
doctrine of natural rights, and overthrew that political 
romanticism which was fain to derive the State from a 
primitive contract entered into by individual human beings 
or else to regard it as a work of divine ordinance. Thus 
was resurrected the somewhat hyperbolical conception held 
by classical antiquity, and an omnipotence accorded to the 
State which it had never possessed since the Christian 
world had recognized the right of the individual con- 
science. But to this people of ours, which had so long 
sought its ideal in anarchic freedom, the idolization of the 
State could do little harm; for only through its over- 
valuation could the Germans attain to a vigorous sense 
of its being.’’ 

The historian speaks of the ingratitude of the nation 
towards the illustrious thinker whom it once worshipped ; but 
the “Philosophy of Law,” at any rate, has been only too 
diligently studied and only too faithfully applied, not by 
Treitschke alone but by many other makers and masters of 
modern Prussia. 


G. P. Goocna. 





SPECULUM AMANTIS. 


‘ Memories of Midland Politics.” 


By FRANCIS ALLSTON 
CHANNING. (Constable. 14s. net.) 


Ir is no empty phrase to call Lord Channing’s chronicle the 
Mirror of the Midlands, for it demands a reversal of the 
usual policy of reviewers by which a comment upon the 
illustrations would be huddled into a final paragraph. Here 
the photographs give zest to the whole, and fire a train of 
speculation on the problems whether faces make policies or 
fashions faces, whether our grandfathers were of more for- 
bidding aspect than our grandsons will be, what was the 
germ of change which sapped the Empire of the fringe, the 
puffed sleeve, the beaded bonnet. In parlors and drawing- 
rooms throughout the Wellingborough or East Northampton- 
shire Division they will have a more intimate appeal, and 
will revive the memories of those pillars of Liberalism who 
upheld Mr. Channing firm in his seat through the seven 
electoral storms which burst upon the division between 1885 
and 1910. 

It was no tiro who in 1885 yielded to the seductions of 
Mr. Stockburn, of Kettering (‘a singularly generous, and 
joyous, and attractive personality ’’), and Mr. Woolston, of 
Wellingborough, and consented to stand. If East Northants 
was unfamiliar to him (‘I had never seen or heard of anyone 
in the Division,” he says in explaining his selection), he was 
familiar with the larger world. He had heard Gladstone 
from a seat under the Gallery of the House; had corre- 
sponded officially with Mr. Chamberlain, and travelled “great 
distances to hear his important speeches,” and had made a 
study of political organization in Brighton. On the 
intellectual side, ‘“‘my old Oxford habit of studying each 
preblem down to the bottom facts, bringing conviction 1s to 
principles, and details of proposals or remedies through 
which principles must be applied—conviction which became 
a rule of action and source of strength—pulled me through.” 

Very soon we find him welcomed by the Executive, and 
encounter some names and traits which are to recur in his 
423 pages, “the old-world courtesy and shrewd sense of Mr. 
Pearce Sharman, the thoughtful and earnest face of Mr. 
Numneley ’’ (reproduced at page 403), the “ quick penetration 
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and gentle refinement” of Mr. James Heygate. From the 
Executive he passes on to the Council of Delegates, and 
expounds some principles :— 

‘I was for peace, and did not believe in a standing 

Army that would menace other nations. To abolish war 

was one great purpose of Christianity. A strong Navy was 

different. Our merchant vessels were on every sea and 
must be protected... .” 

With helpers like Charles Pollard, Kettering, “ that 
strong face—now fierce, now kindly—always humorous, keen 
enthusiasm for right, burning indignation against wrong 
done to human freedom,” or Pratt Walker, Wollaston, 
“humorous, pointed, with microscopic insight and vivid 
interest in politics and politicians,’ and “those generous 
spirits, the Grundy family,” the result could not be in 
doubt ; Mr. Channing was adopted and won his first election 
by 2,055. 

“Many such occasions since, but except glorious 1900 
and our vast 1906 majority, nothing so full of hope for all 
1 cared and worked for, as that first triumph for East 


Northamptonshire and her member,” is Lord Channing’s , 


comment. He settled at Pytchley and cultivated the graces 
of country life: “Below our gates, Stanley, a saintly old 
man, with his wife, and many others. In the quaint old 
Grange close by lived those lovable Grundys, who for years 
were kindly and helpful neighbors.” The record proceeds 
with a certain sameness in its unstinted appreciation of the 
staunchness of friends and the enthusiasm of strongholds. 
We see the member punctilious in conforming with the 


higher and the more simple obligations of a _ repre- 
sentative :— 

*‘Among pleasant functions was laying stones for a 
Baptist Sunday School at Burton Latimer. 

“At a grand Rushden meeting, on a glorious summer 
evening, in Mr. Colston’s paddock, with my old friend 
Haydn Packwood in the chair, I made sport of ‘the ardent 
Liberalism’ of my opponent, and referred in touching 
terms to the breach between the Prime Minister and Mr. 
Bright.”’ (1886.) 

There is a fulness in the reproduction of addresses thirty, 
twenty, ten years deep under the dust of controversy, which 
may at times induce a feeling of repletion, but good cause 
might no doubt be shown for others beside this, delivered 
in 1893 “at the evening meeting, crowded, perfervid in 


every sense” :— 


‘* My Finedon speech is given here more fully because it 
not only voices the faith I felt in the Democratic future 
we hoped to build up in the country-side, but struck thus 
early the clear note of the Social and Labor reforms which 
marked the grand Parliament of 1906, just as my similar 
speech at Irchester, in September, 1905, struck the note of 
the true relation of Liberalism to Labor and of Labor to 
Liberalism.”’ 

No wonder that we hear much of “ Rushden in grand 
form,’’ “a rousing turn-out at Little Harrowden,” “ red-hot 
Irchester,’ “Irthlingborough grandly enthusiastic” and 
* outdoing itself,” “sunshine and rejoicing at Earls Barton 
in the gardens of ‘ The Poplars.’” For these lesser flames 
were nourished from the central fires of Kettering, famed for 
“pith and point and warmth” and its worthy breed of 
Liberal voters :— 

‘Kettering was rooted in its loyalty to ideals, its 
capacity to think and to act, its fitness to survive, to lead 
in the mightiest struggles citizens ever had to face. They 
were always in the forefront of battle.’’ (1906.) 

Against this luminous background we are shown the 
activities and brought to a sense of the oratorical merits of 
local supporters : “ Speeches bright and pleasant from Mrs. 
Laycock, with gentle earnestness from witty, pithy Mrs. 
Johnson—from many friends, including Wicksteed’s burning 
eloquence, wound up by charming and telling words from 
Heygate, full of fire’; “I complimented the band, who, 
before we broke up, gave a tenderly beautiful rendering of 
‘Lead, Kindly Light’’”’; “Mr. E. P. Toller, in the chair, 
made witty havoc of ‘ducal letters and lack of humor in big 
men.’ . . . Mr. Timson moved the resolution.” 

Occasionally the Division is visited by the less familiar 
figures of the outer world. In 1897 the Victoria Hall 
resounds to the “slashing humor” of “Lloyd George, 
champion of religious liberty”’; and in 1900, “after three 
years, during which we were constant comrades in efforts to 
stem the tide of Jingoism, and bring before the country the 
true meaning of the war,” the present Prime Minister is 








again to be heard at Wellingborough, “in the paddock at 
Swanspool ” :— 

““War was the stupidest of all human institutions. It 
righted no wrongs, it punished the innocent and exalted the 
guilty.” 

Another visitor makes, in 1898, a less meritorious display :— 

‘‘Mr. Birreil talked in his light fantastic way, flicking 
the ‘Philistine’ Nonconformists with their dread of 
‘ Catechisms.’ There is much to be said for the 
playful, mocking, ironic style favored by speakers like 
Birrell and Lord Rosebery, but this did not go down with 
our serious and logical and somewhat stubborn thinkers. 
Those who know the English mind find practical difficulties 
in encouraging this style on strongly-felt questions, even 
where stories and jokes are eagerly welcomed.” 

Kast Northants remained true to Channing, and was insured 
against such disappointments. 

We conclude the perusal of this amiable memoir of 
domestic felicity with only two regrets. One is that we see 
too little of inconspicuous but indispensable figures like 
“Wilkins, who organized Rushden,” and “representatives 
of the local Press, Mr. Valentine (‘ Wellingborough News ’) 
or Mr. Holton (‘Northampton Mercury’).’’ The second is 
that we cannot recapture in prose that stoic courage with 


which it appears the notabilities of East Northants confront 
the camera. 





“WHEN FOLK DO GO ON PILGRIMAGE.” 
“A Poet's Pilgrimage.” By W.H. Daviss. (Melrose. 6s. net.) 


THERE are two kinds of people who have an unrivalled 
opportunity of observing the many ways of many men—the 
tramp and the reviewer. The latter perhaps sees a little 
too much of the seamy side of human nature, and it is all 
the worse when the seams appear in purple and fine linen. 
Neither of them have to drag through the world a pack of 
riches or illusions ; both of them rub shoulders against all 
conditions of folk, and both of them take a man on his 
merits, irrespectively of his business affairs or how he gets 
on with his wife. Both of them have seen better days or 
hope to see better days . . . but these comparisons flock so 
plentifully into the mind that we may sum it all up by 
saying that the most natural thing in the world would be 
for a tramp and a reviewer to sit down by the wayside and 
begin the conversation: “ Well, I knew a man who... .” 
When, therefore, Mr. Davies comes along, who has had sv 
singular and unique an experience of tramps and reviewers, 
who knows Grub Street as well as Slum Street, who came 
out of the common lodging-houses of towns to sing like a 
delicate thrush, then the reviewer has nothing to do at all 
but to step out and enjoy his company. 

And what company it is! The only fault to find with 
him is that he won’t, unlike the war, go on for ever and ever. 
A man who has lived the most unbookish of lives, he is at 
the same time the pleader of their cause and the champion 
of their amenities, because he makes them so delightful. 
“To create a little flower is the labor of ages,” is one of 
the Proverbs of Hell; and what thousands of miles and 
men has Mr. Davies not walked and met to present the 
world with the small buttonhole of “The Autobiography of 
a Super-Tramp” and “A Poet’s Pilgrimage’?! The former 
is no doubt the superior kook. Something of the edge is 
taken off the latter, not from any diminution in the store 
of good stories or in the artful innocence of style, but 
because the Davies of the one walks with money and a name 
and the Davies of the other walked with neither. But we 
doubt whether this comparison is really just or significant, 
since it merely depends upon a tempus fugit and not at all 
upon any change in that odd, serene, knowing, candid, 
joyous, and exquisitely fresh and savory quality of mind 
which informs and transmutes this book as well as its elder 
brother. 

The pilgrim started at Carmarthen, and, refreshed by 
pints of ale, he walked through Llanelly, Swansea, Neath, 
Merthyr, Abergavenny, Monmouth, Tintern, Chepstow, New- 
port, and Cardiff, three kinds of district — mountainous, 
pastoral, and colliery. He then trained to Bristol (where 
he had a terrific adventure in the Severn Tunnel, with the 
lights out, wrestling with a man whom he thought had lost 
his nerve but only wanted to close the window against the 
foul air), and from Bristol to Chippenham. From Chippen- 
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ham, still refreshed by pints of ale, he walk»d through 
Marlborough, Newbury, and Reading to Maidenhezd. “Full 
of joy,” he always was, “at the thought of going on and 
on, the uncertainty of where I would get my next meal, 
what kind of people I would meet, and where J would sleep 
that night.’’ Quite early on the journey he met a youth in 
an inn, who, slightly intoxicated, was entertaining the 
company with: “I wish that I could meet my father now.”’ 
Thus, in a casual ale-house, the traveller, who is at once a 
philosopher, a poet, and a born tramp, may confront as in 
a microcosm the universal attitude of mankind at one time 
or another towards their fathers. Mr. Davies, naturally, 
had the friendliest feeling towards tramps, and never met 
one but that he scattered his largesse. He gave a penny to 
this one and was thought rich, another to that, who said: 
“Are you sure you can spare it?” Nearly all his encounters 
strike double strings, their own and the memories of child- 
hood or the reflections harvested by the most life-like of 
careers. An old sailorman, storming against firemen and 
stokers, reminds him of his seafaring grandfather, who ruled 
his house like a ship and whose only concern in barring and 
bolting his house at night was the wind. He comes across 
a small boy reading a farthing ferocity about Indians, and 
jogs back over the past :— 

“Yes; when I was between thirteen and fourteen I 

wanted to be a man of great literary genius; but when I 

was between seventeen and eighteen my ambition was to 

rob the rich by force and kill Indians for sport.”’ 

At Swansea, after the luxury of a long tram-ride, he decided 
to walk back again. Because he had dropped his watch, 
says the plain man? Because he had forgotten to pay his 
reckoning for one or more of those countless pints, says the 
man of sentiment? No; because he had noticed two shops 
on the way, whose proprietors were each a Mr. Evans. 
Between them was a private house. When he discovered 
that the owner was also a Mr. Evans: “I was so pleased 
with myself at making this discovery that I gave twopence, 
without being solicited, to the first poor-looking man I came 
to.” No wonder that one does not ask of Mr. Davies to go 
out and strangle boa-constrictors and gorillas, who can find 
such sermons in such stones, and when there is positively 
nothing but grass to excite his fancies, “could lie on my 
belly in it like Nebuchadnezzar and feel more exalted than 
he felt abased.’’ On the dullest of days he can set forth 
and reflect that it is a good morning for fishermen, but bad 
for fishes and poets. 

Or he will enter an eating-house and study the cards on 
the walls. One will say “ Put thy trust in the Lord”; and 
another, “No trust; pay on delivery.” At one inn, 
for instance, one Shanks, in mettlesome mood, tried to 
pick a quarrel with one “ Cigarette.” Round tlie tables sat 
a dozen Scotsmen, solemnly eating porridge. Cigarette, 
with superb generalship, says to Shanks: “I won’t quarrel 
with you, but if you must have your scrap, stand up and say 
‘I’m a Hieland mon.’” The guileless Shanks uttered the 
magic formula, whereupon the Scotsmen rose as one man 
and fell upon him—taking the poet and his pot of ale en 
route. Talking of porridge, or, at any rate, of sustenance, the 
poet himseli—‘‘ when a man has had too much drink, he 
always thinks his mind is wiser and more alert than at 
another time, and that he is more capable of attending to 
his own safety.’’ So he barricades his door, and so on, draws 
a “sharp Toledo blade” from his cane—and, after waking 
up from slumber, threatens to pierce the man who has got 
in his room — viz., the hat and coat he has hung on the 
bedpost. At another time, he meets a tramp who plays the 
concertina with more than usual “ frightfulness.” When he 
plays for coppers, he keeps still; when he would, to the 
exalted notion of his own merit, play for gold, he makes the 
same sounds, but swings the concertina in violent convolu- 
tions round his head. What a parable of extravagance and 
show: “A player went forth to play the concertina 
At yet another inn, a stranger might have been felled and 
trampled upon for uttering the mystic words, “ Aristotle was 
Plato's pupil.” But being a stranger, he was spared; for 
a Welshman will never attack a stranger. Yet he deserved 
it, for is not every man born a little Platonist or a little 
Aristotelian? At still another, a man with a remarkable 
voice used to point down his own threat while singing, as 
if “to tell his audience not to waver in their attention.” In 
the greenlands of Caerphilly, our poet was greeted by the 
women. “And when women greet a strange man, the dis- 





trict must have a friendly spirit that is exceptional.’”’ How 
can a book be dull, spiced with such pinches of wisdom ? 
We have no space to summarise the fine story of the 
tramp who was always scratching himself ; we have none for 
the dozens of others, which, as they are so strange an 
amalgam of child-like and mature observation, should cer- 
tainly, in Sidney’s words, draw children from play and 
old men from the chimney-corner. We will conclude with 
a little comment upon one of these romantic meetings, so 
entirely characteristic, as to let the poet’s delight speak for 
ours :— 
“T felt so happy after hearing this woman’s strong 
language that I sat on the bankside without a move, to 


let my happiness soak in. It was not so much the language 
that pleased me as the idea that I was free to hear it.” 





The GHeek in the City. 


ANXIETY and sorrow over the terrible losses of the last 
fortnight have given a dismal tone to all things in the City, 
including the Stock Exchange. But the greatest shock of 
the war is the Man-Power Bill, which has produced some- 
thing like consternation in basiness circles. There has no 
doubt been a great deal of favoritism in the past as regards 
young men with connections. But the prospect that business 
will be denuded of most middle-aged men, and that even 
those who remain will be constantly harried, is already dis- 
locating business, and it is expected that many concerns in 
all parts of the country will be closed down, some through 
choice, others through necessity. The prospects of an 
increased income-tax are stimulating sales of estates, and 
there is a general rush from large to small houses. Consols, 
War Loan, and other leading securities have been dull, but 
no important movements have taken place since last week 
in securities. At the Association of Chambers of Commerce 
there has been a discussion on bank amalgamations, but the 
official resolution opposing them as injurious to commercial 
interests was defeated. The Money Market has been com- 
paratively easy, with day to day money at from 24 to 3 per 
cent. This was about the rate in New York a year ago when 
war was declared, but the strain of war finance has been 
felt by Wall Street, and money rates there recently have 
been round about 6 per cent. The Bank Return on Thurs- 
day showed a substantia! decline in the Reserve. 


ARGENTINE TRAFFICS. 

The heavy decreases in traffic receipts shown by the 
leading Argentine railways towards the end of 1917, as a 
result largely of labor troubles, have been made good to a 
surprising extent during the past three months. The table 
appended gives the increases or decreases shown at the end 
of December last, that is, at the end of the railway half-year, 
and the position at the end of March, together with prices 
at the same dates :— 


Ordinary Ordinary Stocks 
Aggregate gross Receipts. Dividends. Price Price 
26 weeks 40 weeks End April 
to Dec. to April of 10th 
Name of Line. 31, 1917. 6, 1918. 1915-16. 1916-17. 1917. 1918. 
Argentine North- 9, 
Eastern... ea 
Argentine Transan- 
dine ae --.  - 57,820 
Buenos Ayres & 
—368,000 


Pacific 
—332,549 


Yn hy 
+ 31,398 -+ 67,398 Nil Nil 21 23 


+ 58,980 Nil Nil 84 1084 


Reins Sots + 131,000 1 390C 
Buenos Ayres Great 
Southern ... eve 
Buenos Ayres West- 

em aa .. 813,000 —86,000(a) 5 71 69 
Central Argentine —625,000 + 56,600 4 1 60 60 
Entre Rios . 439,500 4134500 =Nil Nil 2 26 
+7 per cent. Cum. Pref. Shares (£20). (a) 39 weeks. 
The most striking recovery has been made by the Central 
Argentine, but the three other large companies have also 
reduced the decrease in a remarkable way. The improvement 
is likely to continue, for rates were raised in the autumn by 
22 per cent., and it is expected that the companies have 
asked for an additional 10 per cent. Prospects for the maize 
harvest are good, and the Allies will probably do their 
utmost to provide shipping for the purchases recently made 
in the Argentine. A probable large rise in working expenses, 
however, must not be lost sight of, and it is this contingency 
which is doubtless preventing a rise in quotations. The 
passing of interim dividends by the Southern and the 
Western accounts for the fall in the stocks of these 
companies. 


—134,549 44 13 71 
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